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F one studies the principal movements of German philosophy 
in recent years, one will find that in 1910 the development 

has been continued along the previous course. It is true that 
in philosophy more than in any other field the temporal succes- 
sion coincides with the logical order. We recognize thus that 
during the past year the same characteristic motives and internal 
conflict have been at work. On the one hand, there is philosoph- 
ical analysis, which in epistemology and logic brings about an 
ever finer sifting and separating of the various elements of 
thinking, a movement embodying the principle of limitation and 
differentiation. On the other hand, there are attempts,—they 
are not yet much more than attempts,—at a new metaphysical 
synthesis of all existence. The fundamental deficiency of con- 
temporary philosophy lies just in the fact that these two func- 
tions, the analytical and the synthetical, from whose union and 
interpenetration alone a great Weltanschauung can arise, do not 
co-operate, but pursue their aims each for itself and independent 
of the other. Analysis, which in its progress of making subtle 
distinctions has accomplished astonishing results, is in danger 
of losing its positive contents and of degenerating into mere play 
with definitions; while synthesis, on the contrary, is still in need 
of critical formulation and so fails to present its results in finished 
form and with the power of conviction. Nevertheless, the era 
of Critical Idealism from Kant to Hegel, which still has the 
strongest influence upon present German philosophy, is best 
fitted to exemplify this union of the two modes of reflection. The 


1 Translated from the German by Dr. L. R. Geissler. 
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continually growing importance which Hegel, the great dia- 
lectician and systematizer, has gained in modern epistemology 
and logic as well as in metaphysics, is perhaps a favorable sign 
that the two fundamental forces of philosophical thought begin 
to converge toward a point of intimate reunion. 

Although the most recent German philosophy has not given 
up its Kantian leaning, yet it cannot be denied that even those 
thinkers who once strictly maintained this attitude have begun 
to manifest a new striving beyond the limits of historical and 
neo-Kantian Criticism in one or the other of the two directions 
which I have indicated at an earlier date. It is either in the 
direction of logic or in that of metaphysics. The close connection 
which Transcendentalism has brought about between the laws 
of thought and the laws of being, which is the characteristic feature 
and the historical significance of this philosophy, is again being 
dissolved. The strict objectivity which Kant had sought in a 
conceptual, categorical penetration of the world of facts, of phe- 
nomena, is projected by some into the thought-act, by others into 
a metaphysical reality beyond the world of phenomena. This 
turn becomes especially clear in the work of the stricter Kantians, 
in so far as it extends into our times. A good opportunity to 
study this change is offered by the Festheft der Kantstudien in 
commemoration of Otto Liebmann’s seventieth birthday. A 
number of well-known thinkers have united to do honor to the 
deserving scholar by a critical and profound presentation of the 
main points of his teachings. The introductory essay by Windel- 
band is a general characterization of Liebmann, whom he calls 
the truest of all Kantians. In the latter’s first writing, Kant und 
die Epigonen, he rejected the metaphysical elaborations of the 
Vernunftkritik as well as naive materialism, and demanded a 
return to the master himself. This persistent loyalty finds ex- 
pression more in his general mental attitude than in his positive 
conclusion. His method is the strict study of limitations: in- 
stead of having his problems end more or less dogmatically in a 
solution, he searches out their sources, tries to analyze their 
meaning, and finds in such analyses the measure or degree of 
possible solution. Although Liebmann has no sympathy with 
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relativism, yet his standpoint is anthropological, his concept of 
knowledge is limited to the specifically human forms of conscious- 
ness,—beyond this there exist mere suppositions, vague hy- 
potheses, but no facts of knowledge. 

Liebmann’s various theories are presented with more detail 
in the following essays. His epistemology is described by 
Adickes, his conflict with empiricism by Hugo Falkenheim, his 
treatment of the relation of philosophy to mathematics by Walter 
Kinkel, his doctrine concerning the organism by Hans Driesch, 
his criticism of the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism by 
Richard Hénigswald, and his attitude toward Criticism and 
Nature-philosophy by Bruno Bauch, while Fritz Medicus writes 
on Liebmann as a poet. 

A new and extensively planned work by Ernst Cassirer on 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, Untersuchungen tiber die 
Grundfragen der Erkenntniskritik' belongs also to the thought- 
sphere of neo-Kantianism. It is divided into two parts, an investi- 
gation of the concepts of things and relations, and secondly, of the 
system of relational concepts and the problem of reality. Cas- 
sirer starts from formal logic, the realm that should be the pro- 
foundest basis of all knowledge and thought, and shows that this 
study,—and in particular its most important feature, the theory 
of the formation of concepts,—is no longer compatible with the 
principles of the scientific understanding of the world, although 
even Kant considered it still in the form laid down by Aristotle 
as ultimate truth. Mathematics, as well as the various branches 
of natural science, no longer fit into the schemata of this 
theory. Its fundamental error lies in the doctrine that concepts 
arise through abstraction, a dogma which originated in the 
Aristotelian metaphysics, but which is no longer adequate to the 
modern conception of the universe. The positive and productive 
method of forming concepts cannot be explained by a negative 
operation, the omission and forgetting of individual characteristics. 
The most vigorous activity of the intellect, as it manifests itself 
in conceptual thought, ought not to be reduced to an intellectual 
weakness, viz., the inability to retain the singular, the particular. 


1 Verlag von Bruno Cassirer, Berlin, 1910, pp. vii, 459. 
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This theory is especially disproved by mathematical concepts, 
which do not arise from manifold sensory impressions, but from 
a constructive unity. Concerning purely empirical concepts, 
furthermore, it must be emphasized that their origin in a number 
of common impressions is possible only if this common feature 
has been ascertained by an act of identification. It is hence 
not merely a matter of compared and related contents, there is 
required also an activity of comparing and relating, a productive 
principle of the formation of concepts, which by no means must 
always be one of similarity and comparison. By reason of this 
principle the various aspects of the given are examined from 
different angles, and the resulting series-formation (Reihenbild- 
ung) is the way in which we arrive at concepts. ‘‘We do not 
select from the manifold before us certain abstract parts, but 
we secure for its members an unequivocal relation by unambiguous 
interrelationship, thinking them connected through an inherent 
law. The place of the genus-concept in the old logic is taken 
by the mathematical concept of function which is to be extended 
also to the study of natural sciences. The concept possesses 
no substantial, intrinsic content, it is merely a law of the com- 
bination and co-ordination of members of the series. As long 
as one believes that all definiteness is exhausted by constant 
characteristics, by things and their attributes, so long of course 
does every conceptual generalization signify a mutilation of the 
conceptual content. But the more the concept is, so to speak, 
freed from its concrete existential content, the sooner, on the 
other hand, will its peculiar functional effect become apparent. 
The fixed attributes are replaced by general rules which allow 
us to view at a glance a whole series of possible determinations.”’ 
The concept is thus not a fixed content but the living process of 
thought itself. 

On this basis Cassirer examines the order of the various con- 
cepts, of the series-formations in the system of sciences, both in 
mathematics and in the natural sciences. His philosophical con- 
cept of truth and reality is similarly characterized as being inter- 
preted functionally rather than substantially. Cassirer is an 
anti-metaphysician; for him there exists nothing but a 
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sphere of completely determined experience. The neo-Kantian 
attempt to unite the positivistic view of the universe with 
Criticism is here pushed to its extreme. Knowing for him is 
exhausted by the logical co-ordination of the various empirical 
data, but it does not contain any reference to a trans-subjective, 
transcendent existence. There is in principle no opposition be- 
tween subjective and objective, even if one includes the phe- 
nomena of hallucinations and dreams. There are only differences 
of degree in the whole of experience: one content possesses 
greater constancy for the whole system of experience than an- 
other. It is inherent in the nature of this consistent function- 
alism that it leads to a relativity of truth and reality, but a 
relativity of which Cassirer rightly holds that it has nothing to 
do with a physical dependence upon the individual thinking 
subjects. It is a logical dependence of the various parts and 
members of experience upon the whole of experience. Knowl- 
edge is thus not something definite and given once for all, it is 
rather an infinite movement whose ideal aim is the elimination 
of variable, and the substitution of constant elements in the 
functional coherence of the given. In this turn there is revealed 
not only the above noted relation to modern positivism, but 
also a beginning of the transition from the standpoint of the 
historical Kant to that of Fichte and Hegel, which we meet 
among many of the most recent thinkers. 

Bruno Bauch’s book on Immanuel Kant, which appeared in the 
Géschen Collection,' belongs also to the more strictly transcen- 
dental movement. It is an extremely clear and instructive 
presentation of the Kantian philosophy, which in its brevity and 
conciseness allows the main points of this doctrine to stand out 
clearly and tangibly. The author rightly takes especial pains 
to free the concept ‘transcendental’ from its usual misinterpreta- 
tions, which would refer it either to a psychological or a meta- 
physical sphere, while in reality it is the most profound basis 
of experience. As such it cannot,—like any other principle of 
orientation,—be itself a part of this foundation: it cannot be 
itself empirical but must be given a priori. The historical and 


' Leipzig, pp. 207. 
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actual content of the critical philosophy is thus put in a truer 
light than in recent interpretations, which attempt to fuse some- 
how the transcendent with the transcendental. The relatively de- 
tailed presentation of the transcendental doctrine of knowledge, 
passing from the Aésthetics to the Dialectics and summarizing 
Kant’s complicated train of thought with clearness and precision, 
is followed by two briefer chapters on the practical philosophy 
as well as on the Aésthetics and teleology. Although Bauch 
does not bind himself dogmatically to any standpoint, yet in 
general he is related to the Marburg school. One may say that 
the difficult task of reproducing such a differentiated and com- 
plicated system as the Kantian within a small space has received 
here a most happy solution. Another and larger work by the 
same author, Das Substanzproblem in der griechischen Philosophie 
bis sur Bliitezett,’ rests on a similar methodical basis and attempts 
to present systematically the historical development of the con- 
cept of substance in ancient Greece. It deals with the history of 
the abstract concept of substance which, aside from the feature 
of constancy, possesses as yet no concrete content, whether 
material or psychical. If this concept of substance constantly 
varies in the historical development, there must be something 
common in all these variations which returns and which, so to 
speak, forms the substance of the concept. Bauch defines this 
element very precisely in the Introduction. The substance is 
the permanent within the change, not that which persists at the 
change. (“‘Die Substanz is das im Wechsel Beharrliche, nicht 
das, was beim Wechsel beharrt.’’) Space, time, causality, iden- 
tity do not belong to the substance, though they are the pre- 
suppositions of the change, but are not directly concerned with it. 
The substance is not the change but the changing, or really the 
basis of the changing persisting in the change. This sharp 
dialectical analysis of the concept of substance, which at the same 
time illuminates Bauch’s peculiar midway position between 
experience and metaphysics, enables him to express more clearly 
than most of the previous presentations the finer logical nuances 
in the treatment of this problem by Greek philosophers. This 


1 Winter, Heidelberg, pp. ix, 265. 
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holds true especially in the opposition of Heraclitus to the Eleatics. 
Bauch shows that this opposition is not absolute, that even 
Heraclitus, the philosopher of flux, recognized and required a 
substance which he spiritualized in a peculiar way. The change 
or rather the principle underlying it, the logos, is, in distinction 
from the changing, the persistent substance. How far back the 
investigation goes is shown by the chapters on the beginnings of 
the formation of scientific and mathematical concepts. The dis- 
cussion of the problem reaches its climax in the sections on Plato 
and Aristotle, and these sections are especially effective, because 
here the most important motives of the two great views of the 
world come into clear relief by reason of their being grouped 
around the central problem of substance. However differently 
these two greatest Greek philosophers have defined it, there is 
yet a common element in it, something that serves as an eternal 
prototype, namely, this: neither of the two define substance 
dogmatically as either matter or mind, neither project it entirely 
within or without the world of phenomena, but they find in it 
the real common borderland of the immanent and the meta- 
physical reality. They have thus attained that scientific and 
epistemological form of the concept of substance which was later 
taken over and further developed by Kant. 

The transcendental logical standpoint is clearly worked out in 
an essay by Heinrich Rickert, entitled Vom Begriff der Philosophie, 
the first article in the new journal Logos, of which we shall say more 
lateron. The study has some resemblance to the author’s recent 
investigations Zwei Wege der Erkenntnistheorie published in the 
last volume of the Kantstudien, as it continues their theme. 
Rickert attacks first the view, widely held, which perceives the 
starting point and stimulating moment of philosophical reflec- 
tions in the splitting up of Being into objectivity and subjectivity, 
in the supplementation of the objectifying scientific methods by the 
expressions of the subjective, psychological, inner life. It is in 
general the rigid opposition of an external and an internal world 
which according to this point of view justifies philosophical inves- 
tigations. This has some bearing on the contrasts of intellectual- 
ism and voluntarism, passivism and activism, determinism and 
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indeterminism, pantheism and theism, mechanism and teleology, 
dogmatism and criticism, empiricism and rationalism, naturalism 
and idealism. Over against this Rickert emphasizes the fact that 
the true boundary line does not run within existence, between the 
subjective and objective halves of reality, but between the total 
existence, whether subjective or objective, and that sphere which 
lies beyond all being, beyond all existence and reality, that is, the 
sphere of values. The value belongs as little to the subject as to 
the object; it is rather the measure for both. Only the visible 
substrates of the values, the goods, as well as the psychic evalu- 
tions are real, the former as objective, the latter as subjective 
phenomena. But they must not be confused with the intrinsic, 
timeless value. The chasm between value and reality must 
however be bridged somehow, the dualism must be dissolved into 
some synthetic unity. Rickert seeks it in the concept ‘import’ 
(Sinn), ¢. e., in that intellectual relation of the subject to the values 
which disclose to him their internal nature. What is here called 
import is not exhausted in a psychic, temporally limited act, it is 
not absorbed in mental contents nor mental acts, but points 
beyond them to the realm of values. In a most remarkable dis- 
cussion Rickert shows that in psychology and in metaphysics 
analysis of reality and interpretation of import are often confused. 
Again, import is not identical with value, merely because it points 
toward the value. Rickert finds thus the desired bond between 
value and reality in the fact that the individual, from within the 
realm of his psychic, experiential reality, by reaching beyond it 
can establish an intelligent relation to the eternal spiritual 
values. Such experiences are on the one hand psychic realities, 
on the other hand a transcendent value is revealed in them. 

In his conception of the nature of value, and especially in 
extending his objectifying, non-evaluating (wertindifferent) 
method of observation uniformly over physical and psychical 
being, Rickert resembles in many respects Miinsterberg, to whom 
he is also related in his methodological inclinations toward Fichte. 
But Rickert diverges from Fichte’s metaphysical basis even 
farther than Miinsterberg. Metaphysics seems to him a mere 
roundabout way taken by the idea of value, and hence a super- 
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fluous addition, for in reality all values have to be applied and 
related to the given world. 

In view of this great significance which Fichte has gained in 
most recent years, the publication of a selection of his works in 
six volumes by Eckardt (Leipzig) is a welcome undertaking. In 
the past year the third and fifth volumes have appeared, which 
contain, among other writings, later editions of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, furthermore Der geschlossene Handelsstaat, Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen, and Die Bestimmung des Gelehrten. 

We have seen above in the case of Cassirer how the 
attempt of neo-Kantianism to pass from the objective to the 
functional, from the rigid substance of abstract thought to the 
vital activity of the concrete mind, involved necessarily Fichtean 
and Hegelian motives. It is undoubtedly true that Kant had 
fettered knowledge to definite, finished, logically irresoluble facts 
of objective and subjective contents. He had not passed either 
beyond the thing-in-itself, from which his material of knowledge 
was derived, or beyond the conception of the categories as natural 
forms of the thinking subject, into which his knowledge is moulded. 
However vigorously he strove beyond the contingency of actuality 
to the intrinsic validity of logical values, he yet encumbered 
these values with facts, and thus robbed them of their uncondi- 
tional necessity. This last barrier could be removed only by a 
view in which the opposition of subject and object underlying 
knowledge was no longer absolute but merely relative, so that the 
contrast had to be deduced from knowledge in a logical manner, 
because such a view alone allowed the problem of knowledge to 
rest, not upon irrational facts, but upon rational laws of thought. 
The removal of this barrier was begun by Fichte and Schelling, 
who started with a psychical totality from which they tried to 
derive the ego and the non-ego, while Hegel brought this develop- 
ment to a conclusion by defining that totality as a strictly logical 
one which produces out of its immanent necessity the different 
moments, subjective and objective reality. Not even neo- 
Kantianism which, better than its creator, freed the main trans- 
cendental thought from metaphysical, realistic, and subjecti- 
vistic implications, was able to overcome a last remainder, which 
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had its origin in the principles of the Kantian doctrine, not merely 
in its defective historical form. According to Kant all knowledge 
consists in the fact that the sensory manifoldness is put into 
definite forms, the categories or synthetical principles. The 
sensory manifoldness, which as such is and remains irrational, 
and the unity of rational thought stand thus like strangers op- 
posed to each other, like two mechanically separated things which 
are to be brought together again in a mechanical way, a method 
which Fichte had ridiculed as “ Formgebungsmanufaktur.”’ In- 
deed, the process of knowledge is too organic and unified not to 
provide for the distinction within it of form and matter, as 
abstract moments as well as real parts. Unity and manifoldness 
are correlative terms which have meaning only with reference 
to each other and must not be isolated. There is no absolute 
manifoldness outside of unity, and just as little is there unity 
which is not unity of a manifold. It is a naive idea to suppose 
that on the one side time and space produced an infinite manifold, 
while on the other side thought brought forth the bond of unity; 
rather both are posited in the original thought-act through and 
for each other. 

This step had already been taken by Cohen in his Logik des 
reinen Erkennens, where he had insisted upon the unitary develop- 
ment of all determinations from pure thought according to the 
logic of ‘‘origin.”” Recently Paul Natorp in his work Die logischen 
Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaft (Wissenschaft und Hy- 
pothese XII)' draws the same conclusion. The standpoint and 
different discussions of this work show certain similarities with 
that of Cassirer, although in the former the relation to Hegel is 
much more definite. Knowledge is not a sum total of closed 
suppositions, but an infinite process. ‘‘We can no longer speak 
of a given object.”’ ‘“‘ The object is rather the problem, the task 
ad infinitum. And thus knowledge as directed to an object is of 
necessity a synthesis in Kant’s sense, 4. e., augmentation, or 
continual progress.’’ The creative, fundamental function of 
thought is therefore not analysis in the usual meaning, but 
synthesis; or rather, what is called analysis presupposes on its 


! Teubner, Leipzig, pp. xx, 416. 
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side the original act of synthesis, for all analysis presupposes con- 
tradiction, and the proposition of contradiction has its positive 
form of expression in the principle of identity. This seems to be 
merely tautological, but in reality it is synthetical in as far as 
it deals with an identity which is at first thought of as different; 
and in all identity the difference and manifoldness is contained 
in it as a moment which is overcome or annulled, but which for 
that very reason must also be presupposed in it. Although this 
may strike at the deepest root of Kant’s synthetic unity, yet 
this interpretation is historically not a true one, but points,— 
according to our earlier discussion,—toward the further develop- 
ment from Kant to Fichte and Hegel. 

Upon this foundation Natorp erects the system of fundamental 
logical functions, beginning with the relation of judgment to 
concept. These must not be presupposed as existing, they must 
be deduced from the fundamental act of knowledge, the correla- 
tion of union and separation, which we meet in the principle of 
identity. In the same way the fundamental logical functions 
in their interrelation develop out of this fundamental act, and 
in their presentation Natorp follows somewhat loosely Kant’s 
system of categories. The category of quality especially, which 
takes the place of the principle of the concept-formation, receives 
an extended transformation. This discussion excels in subtleness 
and logical precision, and the same is true of the further studies 
of number and calculation, whose results agree in many cases with 
those of Cassirer, of infinity and constancy, and of the nature of 
space and time. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the spatial-temporal 
order of phenomena and the mathematical principles of science. 
The author discusses here the problems of absolute space and 
time, of mass, substance and energy, in accordance with the 
latest hypotheses of research. Natorp attempts,—as likewise 
Cassirer had tried to do,—to show that the principle of relativity 
of all existence does not lead to pure empiricism, but on the 
contrary, that it is quite compatible with critical, transcendental 
presuppositions. The essential difference from Cassirer seems 
to lie in a modification of the standpoint or the methodical 
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progress of the discussion: the universal functionalism which 
Natorp likewise substitutes for a substantial world-view, is de- 
veloped by him more out of a single root, as the expression of a 
single process of thought which creates out of itself all categories. 
In this lies, as I have shown above, the historical relation to 
Hegel. 

An essay by Julius Ebbinghaus on Relativer und Absoluter 
Idealismus' leads us into the midst of Hegelianism. It does not 
attempt to develop new contents of knowledge or to construct a 
new system of knowledge; it aims to throw light on the process 
of knowledge, on knowing as such. Knowledge does not mean, 
as abstract theories assume, that the individual grasps a foreign 
object lying outside of him, dressing it in his own forms, or ap- 
proaching and assimilating it. Knowledge is not a relation be- 
tween a finite ego and a finite non-ego; it is rather an infinite 
unitary totality which contains the ego and the non-ego as cor- 
relative moments. The subject is not the starting-point of know- 
ing, for it is, like the object, something already known, from which 
the knowing itself is separated as an independent, absolute, in- 
trinsic value. 

The pamphlet gives evidence of penetration, clearness, and 
vigor of linguistic expression. And yet it is not quite possible 
to see how this exposition of the process of knowing, undertaken 
in Hegelian spirit, can lead to a concrete knowledge of the world 
by which one would be able to grasp the essence of the various 
contents of being. 

Against this extreme movement which has found a number of 
gifted representatives among the younger generation, Windel- 
band expresses himself in a lecture on Die Erneuerung des Hege- 
lianismus. He thinks it has only a relatively small justification. 
The perfect systematic form, the optimistic and universalistic 
features are the stimulating moments to which Hegel’s philosophy 
owes its renewed power, not the dialectic method, which Windel- 
band rejects. The lasting justification of Hegel's standpoint and 
the return to it are due to his use of the history of the world, 


1Veith & Co., Leipzig, pp. 72. 
* Winter, Heidelberg, pp. 15. 
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as a basis of orientation. While Kant, and still more his suc- 
cessor Fries, tried to derive the eternal value of reason from a 
psychological analysis of mental life, Hegel transferred his studies 
into the realm of world-historical events. ‘“‘We take part in 
universal reason merely as historical beings belonging to a species 
in the process of development. History is therefore the true 
organ of philosophy, or to speak in Hegelian language: the objec- 
tive spirit is the habitat of the absolute spirit. For this reason 
recent philosophy is about to return to the Hegelian method, 
which consists in deriving the principles of reason from the his- 
torical cosmos as it presents itself to experience in the science of 
civilization.’’ The inner connection of these rational principles 
can be only partly reconstructed from the history of civilization, 
because we lack the organ of insight into its absolute completion 
and inner necessity. Windelband, who from principle holds 
strictly to the Kantian limits of knowledge, rejects the proposition 
of Hegel and the Hegelians, according to which we possess such 
an organ in the dialectical method. 

A less close relation to Fichte and Hegel exists in the writings 
of Goswin Uphues, who, as I believe, is not fully appreciated. I 
will mention here only his three most recent publications, Erkennt- 
niskritische Logik (pp. viii, 151), Erkenntniskritische Psychologie 
(pp. vill, 140), and Geschichte der Philosophie als Erkenntniskritik 
(pp. xiii, 174).1 Uphues, who is a strict anti-psychologist, 
directs transcendental reflection more into metaphysical, Platonic 
spheres. Object of knowledge is for him that which is absolutely 
necessary, which cannot be otherwise. The logical laws, even 
those of the so-called formal logic, are not merely laws of thought 
but laws of being. It isin the nature of truth to be non-temporal, 
not only as regards conceptual judgments, i. e., those of mathe- 
matics, which deal with matters that are valid without reference 
to time, but also in the case of factual judgments, 1. e., the judg- 
ments of empirical life which treat of things that come and go in 
time. The fact itself is temporally conditioned; but the judg- 
ment that this fact occurs now, that it is temporally conditioned, 
this judgment is non-temporal. The contents of conceptual 


! All three are published by Max Niemeyer, Halle. 
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judgments are extra-temporal, the contents of factual judgments 
are intra-temporal; nevertheless, if it is a real fact it is also 
non-temporal. The metaphysical turn in Uphues consists in 
the fact that he refers truth back to a transcendent basis, a divine 
consciousness, instead of allowing it to rest in itself, as pure logic 
does. The conceptual judgments which express the nature of a 
thing are founded on the notion that they are thought by God, 
while the factual judgments which signify the existence of a 
thing rest on the notion that they are willed by Him. 

A metaphysical, if not a logical and epistemological, reference 
to the post-Kantian philosophy of identity, especially to Schelling 
and Hegel, is evident in the works of Eduard v. Hartmann. His 
doctrine of the Unconscious reminds one of Schelling, while the 
closed architectonic structure of his system, which may indeed 
be called the last philosophical system, resembles Hegel. This 
system is not so much to be found in his chief works as in his 
posthumous publication System der Philosophie im Grundriss.' 
Even the external structure of this undertaking, which is planned 
on a large basis, does full justice to the systematic point of view. 
The work is divided into eight volumes which have appeared 
one after another in the course of the last few years, so that the 
whole system lies now before us completed, giving us a far vision 
into the world of thoughts of its creator. The first volume is 
entitled Grundriss der Erkenntnislehre, and in it the methods and 
aims of philosophical reflection are analyzed. The object of 
knowledge, if we begin with the world of phenomena, is the 
dualisn. of the physical and the psychical, of the material world 
and the mental life. This leads up in the second volume toa 
Grundriss der Naturphilosophie, and in the third volume to a 
Grundriss der Psychologie. The question of a common root of 
the physical and the mental, the problem of the absolute nature 
of the world, results in the fourth volume in a Grundriss der 
Metaphysik. Since the Absolute must be determined not only 
in its content but also in its value, the next volume is a Grundriss 
der Axiologie oder Wertlehre. In the remaining three volumes on 
Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, and A®sthetics, the relation of 
man to the Absolute receive special treatment. 


! Published, as are the previous works, by Haacke, Bad Sachsa im Harz. 
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In his epistemology Hartmann calls himself a transcendental 
realist. While naive realism confuses the world of consciousness 
with the real world, and the transcendental idealist denies a 
reality outside of consciousness, transcendental realism dis- 
tinguishes between the real world and the world of consciousness 
which is simply an image of it. Hartmann assumes that sensory 
qualities are only subjective, but that the forms of time and 
space are also forms of the things-in-themselves, outside of con- 
sciousness. The method of this metaphysics, strangely enough, 
is not supposed to be deductive or dialectical, but inductive. 
The induction, however, does not lead from one phenomenon to 
another, but from experience to metaphysical hypotheses. It is 
not immanent like positivism, it is transcendent. Yet it lies 
in the nature of all inductive reflection that it leads only to 
hypotheses and probabilities and not to apodictic, absolute 
truth. Nevertheless, Hartmann rejects all higher metaphysical 
claims, as they overstep the limits of knowledge. He thus con- 
structs a series of hypotheses concerning the realm of the things- 
in-themselves. Asa philosopher of nature he accepts dynamism, 
not materialism. A complex of unconsciously acting forces un- 
derlie the external corporeal phenomena, not mere inert matter, 
which in passive existence fills the space. He calls this doctrine 
an atomistic dynamism. Similarly, all activity and synthesis in 
mental life points toward a creative Unconsciousness whose re- 
flection only appears in our consciousness which is nothing but 
a constant flux of images. The common root of nature and mind 
lies in the Unconscious which Hartmann defines again in a dual 
way, as something dynamical and also logical, 7. e., as will and 
as idea. The tendency to combine Schopenhauer and Hegel, 
which is found among many modern thinkers, e. g., in Nietzsche 
and in Wundt, is very markedly embodied in Hartmann. Con- 
sequently, he is not an absolute pessimist like Schopenhauer. 
In so far as a logical idea reigns in this world, it fulfils rational 
purposes. Teleologically considered, that is, with reference to 
the criterion of purpose, Hartmann calls himself even an optimist; 
from the point of eudemonology, that is, with reference to the 
criterion of pleasure, he is a pessimist. Both points of view are 
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combined in such a way into a doctrine of redemption as to 
recognize the evolutional principle, the rise of mankind to higher 
stages of development, and yet to find the real goal of develop- 
ment in the supreme dispersion of all illusions and in the ultimate 
absorption of the world-process through the Absolute. 

Another group of thinkers are less interested in the doctrine 
of the categories than in the phenomenology of knowing, and 
follow therefore not so much the philosophers and metaphysicians 
of identity as men like Fries, Bolzano, and lately also Wolff, 
all of them with more of a metaphysical turn of mind. To 
this group belong Husserl, Marty, Meinong, Nelson, Pichler, 
and others. As in most movements so here, one cannot draw 
fast lines of distinction, and yet one may say that these men 
transfer the center of their investigations from the content of 
knowledge to the function of knowing. In this connection two 
valuable historical works must be mentioned which have ap- 
peared this year: Hugo Bergmann’s book Das philosophische 
Werk Bernard Bolzano’s' and Hans Pichler’s study Ueber Christian 
Wolff's Ontologie.2. Considering the great influence which Bol- 
zano’s work has exerted on a wide range of modern epistemology, 
Bergmann’s presentation of this philosophy is certainly of more 
than historic-literary significance. Pure logistic (Logismus), as 
its renovator Husserl has pointed out, finds its real origin in 
Bolzano. Bergmann gives a complete and carefully worked out 
summary of this peculiar philosophy, which with all its subtle 
analyses is not always free from trivialities in its results. Its 
methodical and logical aspects are most valuable: less fertile is 
it for psychology, ethics, esthetics, and metaphysics. In the 
appendix Bolzano’s contributions to a philosophical foundation 
of mathematics are considered. The most interesting part is 
undoubtedly the doctrine of the propositions-in-themselves, which 
form an anticipation of the modern anti-psychologistic position. 
The proposition-in-itself (Satz an sich) is the unitary logical 
meaning of a statement, as contrasted with the wavering, chang- 
ing ways of their psychological representations. It signifies the 


1 Max Niemeyer, Halle a. Saale, pp. xiv, 230. 
? Diirr, Leipzig, pp. 91. 
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inner import of a thought, which is independent of its process of 
being thought. Bolzano, strangely enough, extends this objec- 
tivity of the propositions-in-themselves to true and false judg- 
ments alike, which is rejected by Bergmann, because he sees in 
it merely a criterion of truth. On the whole Bolzano in his 
epistemology and metaphysics stands close to Leibniz, to whom 
in the last analysis Bolzano’s followers, the exponents of logistic 
as well as those of the theory-of-objects (Gegenstandstheorie), 
are related, as opposed to the neo-Kantians and neo-Hegelians. 
In this connection the philosophy of Christian Wolff, Leibniz’ 
truest disciple, which had long been believed to be forgotten 
beyond recall, has been restored to new life. Pichler, in his 
above mentioned monograph, honors him as the real founder of 
the theory-of-objects which we usually connect with Meinong’s 
name. Although Wolff calls it ontology, it is not merely a doc- 
trine of being or existence, because it refers to all kinds of objects 
in general, independent of the question whether they exist or 
not, for example, even to the objects of mathematics to which 
directly no existence can be attributed. Existence is not an 
essential property of objects, and the ontology is thus a ‘‘ daseins- 
freie”’ reflection. Wolff develops the axiomata of ontology, 
especially the proposition of contradiction, which is not a sub- 
jective law of thought in the sense of formal logic, but the most 
general law of all objects. Wolff’s attempt to deduce from this 
axiomatic proposition the proposition of cause is untenable. 

Pichler tries to see in Kant’s transcendental logic nothing 
more than the sketch of an ontology in the old sense, as he in 
general endeavors to lower Kant’s originality and to find in his 
Kritik a mere bent in the subjective and psychological direction. 
Although it is of course impossible thus to exhaust the motives 
of the Kantian philosophy, it is nevertheless of interest to find 
that its connection with Leibniz and Wolff is closer than the 
history of philosophy usually assumes. In general, it looks as if 
the further development of philosophical reflection will gain a 
new anchorage in the relations of similarity and contrast which 
exist between Kant and Leibniz. 
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The compass of epistemology is too narrow to include all sorts 
of philosophical publications. In the various sciences, in the 
arts, in the personal and social life, the desire grows more and 
more intense to pass out of the realm of facts, from their isolation 
and diversity directly to the totality of a Weltanschauung. This 
desire underlies modern neo-romanticism with its leaning to 
metaphysics, which at present finds its strongest guide in Bergson, 
whose influence is rapidly growing. His principle of intuition 
is doubtless a romantic one with a close resemblance to Schelling’s 
views. Whatever attitude one may take toward it, certainly 
one must admit that abstract, analytical understanding is not 
the organ by means of which one can penetrate into the innermost 
depths of the world-process. For the purpose of gaining a meta- 
physical view of the world the following alternative arises: either 
to give up logical thinking and to return to the standpoint of non- 
reflective intuition, or to seek beyond rigid, abstract analyses a 
still higher form of thinking which can take up into itself the 
richness of concrete experience and adapt itself to its rhythm. 
This elasticity of thought, which in great philosophers does not 
remain in cold and distant contrast to intuition, but rather 
organically unites with it, has received a beautiful description 
in Georg Simmel’s little book Hauptprobleme der Philosophie. 
He is not so much interested in the completed, so to speak, 
crystallized philosophical results and their mutual relations, as 
in the spiritual movement of reflection which leads to them, in the 
process of crystallization itself. He examines thus the funda- 
mental motives of philosophical understanding of the world, 
namely, the contrast between the mystic and the transcendental 
reflections on being, the dialectic movement of the conceptual 
contrast between being and becoming, the ambiguous relation of 
subject and object, and finally the nature of ideal postulates 
and their connection with reality. 

From another point of view Friedrich Jodl, in his extremely 
stimulating work Aus der Werkstatt der Philosophie,? undertakes 
to analyze that peculiar, in its last depths mysterious, mental 


1 Géschen, Leipzig, pp. 175. 
? Hugo Heller, Wien, pp. 31. 
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impetus from which philosophical creations arise. He distin- 
guishes between the merely scholarly technical work and the 
intuitive creative philosophy which permits us to see the whole 
universe in a new light. ‘The grinding of optical lenses,—the 
work by means of which poor Spinoza supported himself,—is a 
symbol of the activity of the philosopher in general, that is, of 
the kind of philosopher whom I have in mind. All philosophers 
grind lenses, artful glasses through which to take a view of 
the whole world, glasses which color this view in different 
ways, now illuminating, now obscuring it, glasses which will 
bring to an astonishingly clear focus many things that otherwise 
remain invisible to the unspectacled eyes, glasses through which 
again one does not notice other things that to the layman’s eye 
seem necessary and essential parts of the world, glasses through 
which much is seen in quite different forms, order, and connection, 
glasses, finally, which sometimes distort the view of the world 
of everyday life to a degree of unrecognizableness.”’ In every 
philosophical system there is furthermore an empirical moment 
which depends upon the historical conditions, the specific origin 
of the particular system. There is also to be added as a further 
presupposition the individual’s power of independent develop- 
ment, of forming new postulates and new thought-possibilities. 
“Every original philosophy, especially its principle, its funda- 
mental idea on the basis of which it reconstructs the world in 
thought, involves a discovery.”’ Of course it is not a discovery 
of sensory facts, but of methods, of principles of order in the 
universe. The tragedy of philosophy consists in the fact that 
every great thinker claims to possess the ultimate eternal truth. 
There is one solution of this tragic conflict: although the great 
conceptions of the world do not exhaust the nature of truth itself, 
yet they are eternal elements in it; their manifoldness and mutual 
oppositions merely reflect the manifoldness and contrasts in- 
herent in the object which they try to understand, namely the 
universe. 

An unfailing symptom of the increasing tendency of our time 
to collect the manifoldness of our internal and external experiences 
into the unity of a world-conception is manifested in the under- 
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taking to give to these attempts an external meeting-point. This 
is the purpose of the journal Logos, an international periodical 
for philosophy of culture, which was recently founded. It is 
edited by Georg Mehlis in Freiburg i. B., with the co-operation 
of the most well-known scholars, as Eucken, Gierke, Husserl, 
Meinecke, Rickert, Simmel, Tréltsch, Weber, Wd5lfflin, and 
Windelband. The philosophical penetration of the most various 
realms of culture, of sciences, of art, of social-ethical, legal, 
national, and religious life is intended to prepare the formation 
of a unitary, philosophical system. For this reason the journal 
does not dogmatically bind itself from the start to a fixed program. 
It lays down only one presupposition, that all its co-operators 
are filled with the consciousness of culture, 7. e., with the idea 
that culture is not an isolated temporal phenomenon, but the 
revelation of an eternal universal rationality. ‘‘Without the 
belief in some logos inside or outside of life, a philosophy worthy 
of this name is altogether impossible.”” The journal is managed 
by an international committee which is divided into national 
editorships. The Logos has thus far published a number of 
interesting contributions by renowned authors. Besides the 
essay by Rickert already mentioned, we find studies by Emile 
Boutroux, Simmel, Benedetto Croce, Leopold Ziegler, Kroner, 
and others. 

It is hoped that the external success will correspond to the 
internal value of the undertaking which is based upon its cultural 
tendency and which after the first samples is no longer to be 
doubted. Concentration upon a broad basis of discussion is 
especially to be desired at the present time, when so many pro- 
ductive forces are active, whose difference of standpoints is a 
hindrance to a fertile co-operation. 

The same striving after a philosophical penetration of culture 
which has been the guiding principle of Logos has concentrated it- 
self in another work with the significant title Weltanschauung.' 
It discusses in different articles by wellknown scholars the prob- 
lems of philosophy and religion. Twenty authors, among whom 
are Dilthey, Joél, Wiesner, Driesch, Adickes, Natorp, Simmel, 


' Reichl & Co., Berlin, pp. xxii, 484. 
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Deussen, and Tréltsch, have joined forces,—in order to study 
the eternal values of the present mental life, which are based 
upon a higher reality dwelling above the changing interests of 
the time,—so that they might co-operate in the formation of an 
unitary world-conception. With due differentiation of all stand- 
points this conception is to find its unity in rigidly opposing 
every kind of positivism, whether based upon natural science or 
upon empirical psychology, by establishing the inadequacy of a 
mere study of facts as an ultimate universal method, in seeking 
the ultimate and Absolute not in finite, transitory phenomena 
but in the infinite, eternal values surrounding and penetrating 
the former, and in finding the springs of a higher metaphysical 
and religious life wherever man strives beyond mechanical 
necessities of being and thinking to cultural communities. 


OscaR EWALD. 
VIENNA. 


























THE EXTERNALITY OF RELATIONS. 


O other logical question is more important for contemporary 
controversy than that of the externality or essentiality of 
relations; and none is in greater need of clear formulation. That 
all varieties of opinion in the matter are currently entertained 
is well known. The neo-Hegelians and their allies hold to the 
theory of essentiality in its extreme form. The realists, or neo- 
Leibnizians, as they may be called, hold as firmly to the theory 
of externality. And the pragmatists occupy the position of com- 
mon-sense mediators, setting down some relations as essential 
and some as external; or else holding that any relation may be 
external or essential according to the purpose of the moment. 
Yet it may be questioned whether the disagreement between the 
various parties is as wide as their mutual misunderstanding. To 
adopt a striking phrase of Ludwig Stein’s, ‘‘ Sie philosophieren 
etnander vorbei.”’ 

Under these circumstances what appears to be most needed is 
not argument but analysis. For the issues are not one but many, 
and in current controversy they have been almost inextricably 
entangled. It will be the main object of the present paper to 
formulate a few of the more important problems that have been 
confounded. It seems to me that when these problems are 
properly distinguished, their solution is a comparatively simple 
matter. 

There are two points which I shall have to take for granted, 
but which, I suppose, will be readily conceded. The first is that 
there are no entities which we conceive as standing in no 
relations. In particular, if there are existing things other than 
our own ideas (in the widest sense of the term), relations are 
conceived to exist between such things. We do indeed recognize 
relations between sensations, images, feelings, desires, etc. But 
when we say, for example, that gold is heavier than iron, the 
terms of the relation are understood to be gold and iron, whether 
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gold and iron are identical with our concepts of them or not. 
Accordingly, I shall assume it to be an error to hold that the 
terms between which relations are conceived to obtain are mere 
ideas, as distinguished from the real things to which ideas refer. 
This assumption is tolerably safe, because no modern thinker of 
importance (except perhaps Locke) would have thought of ques- 
tioning it. 

In the second place I shall assume that propositions of the 
form ArB (or, A stands in a certain relation to B) may be as clear 
to us as any other propositions whatsoever. This does not mean 
that our concepts of relations are absolutely clear and distinct 
and final; but simply that no other class of concepts is to be 
regarded as distinctly superior to them. We have no reason to 
suppose, for example, that ‘gray’ is clearer than ‘darker than’; 
that ‘line’ is clearer than ‘ between’; or that ‘class’ or ‘ propo- 
sition’ is clearer than ‘includes’ or ‘implies.” This assump- 
tion is also, I think, quite safe, though in former times many 
thinkers would have objected to it. For recent logical studies 
have proved that concepts of relations must always have a place 
among the fundamental assumptions of every department of 
thought. Every set of geometrical axioms, for example, must 
contain some indefinable relation such as ‘collinear with,’ ‘be- 
tween,’ or ‘farther apart than,’ as well as some indefinable en- 
tity such as ‘point.’ 

The doctrine of the externality of relations appears in three 
principal forms, which we shall consider in order. 

In its first form the doctrine is to the effect that relations are 
external to the essential nature of all realities, whether these 
realities are conceived as individuals, as classes, or as ideal types. 
What is, is; and it is what it is, without consideration of anything 
else. By ‘reality’ is in general meant an object of possible 
knowledge, where knowledge is supposed to be distinguished from 
opinion by its absolute certitude. In this form, the doctrine is 
doubtless as old as the distinction between the essential and the 
non-essential; but it finds its first clear expression in the philos- 
ophy of Plato. Consider, for example, the definition of justice 
in the Republic. Is it not extraordinary that justice in the 
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individual (or in the state) should be defined in terms which take 
no account of the individual’s relations to other individuals (or 
of the state’s relations to other states)? But Plato’s thought is, 
of course, that the just man (or state) must have a certain inner 
nature of its own, which underlies and accounts for its character- 
istic behavior in its various relations. This inner nature, then, 
is what a satisfactory definition of justice must set forth. Why 
is it, on the other hand, that the thoughtful mind cannot rest 
content with sensible things as true realities? It is because all 
that we can say of them is relative. A is great as compared with 
B, and small as compared with C. Attempt to treat it as a 
substance which is great or small in itself, and you make it 
both great and small, and thus fall into irretrievable contra- 
diction. 

The doctrine thus takes for granted that realities have essences, 
which are either simple, and thus indefinable, or are definable in 
simple terms; and it affirms that the relations in which a sub- 
stance stands form no part of its essence. It is obvious that a 
similar doctrine may apply to certain of the qualities of things; 
that is to say, these may be divided into essential qualities, or 
attributes, and non-essential, or external, qualities. It thus ap- 
pears that the question of the externality or essentiality of rela- 
tions is logically subsidiary to the question, whether, and how 
far, the distinction between the essential and the external is valid; 
that is to say, whether, and within what limits, adequate defini- 
tion—definition in terms of the absolutely simple—is possible. 
For it is on such definition that the distinction between the 
essential and the non-essential, in its strictest acceptation, rests. 

In order to avoid the discussion of this deeper question, let us 
for the moment confine our attention to the field in which, if any- 
where, adequate definition is possible—namely, the mathematical 
sciences; and let us assume that the definitions of mathematics 
are, or may be made, entirely adequate. If, then, the externality 
of relations can be demonstrated here, it becomes highly probable 
as a general theory. If it is false here, it loses all claim to our 
allegiance. 

Now it is precisely in the field of mathematics that the theory of 
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externality is most evidently false. For if we consider the inde- 
finables of any branch of mathematics, and ask how their meaning 
is expressed or conveyed—how, for example, one geometrician 
can be sure that he means the same thing by ‘ collinear’ as other 
geometricians do—it is at once obvious that it is only by means of 
the set of axioms in which they appear. The indefinables may, 
to be sure, have for each man an additional common-sense mean- 
ing, which may vary somewhat from man to man; but this is 
rigidly excluded from scientific discussion. For the science the 
indefinables mean what the axioms make them mean. Their 
relations to each other, as set forth by the axioms, are their mean- 
ing, so far as mathematics is concerned. If this is true of the 
indefinables, it is true a fortiori of all other mathematical terms— 
that their meaning is constituted by their relations; not to mention 
the fact, that it is always (to an unknown extent) indeterminate 
what terms ought to be chosen as the indefinables in which to 
define the rest. 

Let these statements not be misunderstood. It is always 
necessary in the applications of mathematics that there be some 
means of recognition by which we may be assured that the same 
classes of phenomena are constantly used to exemplify the same 
indefinable terms—that ‘point’ in one axiom is given the same 
denotation as ‘point’ in the other axioms. But what the mark of 
recognition may be, matters not atall. Thusa logic of classes has 
been devised, all of whose axioms apply equally well to the classes 
within a given universe and to the areas within a given total area. 
For the purposes of this sort of logic an area is a class—except 
that one must not mix together in the same discourse areas and 
the classes ordinarily so called. It may, then, be said that the 
meaning of the mathematical indefinables, as expressed in the 
axioms, is strictly external to the additional meaning which the 
terms invariably possess in the ‘concrete’ applications of the 
science. But that would hardly warrant us in saying that the 
scientific meaning is external to the essence of the terms in ques- 
tion. If anything is ‘external,’ or unessential, it is that addi- 
tional particularity of meaning which the application involves. 

Judging, then, by the example of the mathematical sciences, 
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we are led to reject decisively the classical doctrine of the exter- 
nality of relations; and now it may be observed that very similar 
considerations apply in all other realms of thought. In order 
that conceptions may be definitely communicable, they must be 
reduced to conceptions of relations. The very meaning of words 
is determined by usage—by the way in which the words are con- 
nected with each other and with concomitant circumstances. 
There is no way of directly comparing your conception of red 
with mine. Their likeness, when critically examined, means no 
more than this; that they are similarly related to other concep- 
tions which are accepted as alike. This is true even of conceptions 
of relations. These can be definitely expressed only by means 
of relations of relations. In the last resort, of course, the whole 
possibility of communication rests upon the fact that men feel 
somewhat the same under similar circumstances. Thus we take 
for granted, until the contrary is proved, that what is red for one 
man is red for another, and that each man’s red differs from gray 
and green. This assumed, or rather presumed, likeness of our 
experiences in company with one another forms the point of 
departure for all science. It is, however, a point of departure 
that has constantly to be criticised and corrected; and each 
more definite formulation takes the form of a more accurate 
statement of the relations in which the term in question stands. 
Thus, while it is true that the objects of our experience are never 
wholly analyzable into relations—that our world is not a system 
of relations of relations in which nothing is related—nevertheless 
it remains true that the clearer and clearer our conceptions of 
the world become—the more closely they approach the mathe- 
matical type—the more largely they may be expressed in rela- 
tional terms. Whether there is any final limit to this process 
in brute data of feeling in which no relational content is to be 
detected may be worth discussing, but it does not concern us here. 

The question remains, whether, while some relations are es- 
sential, others may not be external, or non-essential. Here again 
the ulterior question is, what validity the distinction between 
essential and external possesses. For if nothing is external to 
anything else, assuredly no relations are external. But here also 
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the ulterior question may be safely shelved. For if the distinc- 
tion between essential and unessential is admitted to have any 
application at all, then surely some relations of some things are 
unessential to them. No definition can include everything. 
Generally speaking, the progress of our knowledge is marked by 
a deepening as well as clarifying of our conceptions. They mean 
more, as well as mean more definitely. Thus both qualities and 
relations which have formerly been conceived as external become 
included in the essence; and there is no definitely assignable 
limit to this process. Even temporary qualities and relations, 
which at first view appear to be clearly superficial, since the 
reality persists when they have passed away, may become essen- 
tial when they are seen to characterize a definite stage in a 
typical order of development. In this sense the puppy’s blind- 
ness and dependence upon his mother are essential to the hound. 
It may be added, though this is a little aside from the question, 
that the capacity for entering into temporary relations and 
(under the requisite conditions) of exhibiting the temporary 
qualities is often clearly essential. It does not belong to the 
essence of water to be liquid or solid. But to freeze at a certain 
temperature, and melt again as it grows warmer, is essential 
to it if anything is. Or, to take Descartes’s famous example of 
the piece of wax, it is from our present point of view ridiculous 
to say that what the wax really is is simply a certain mode of 
extended substance. The behavior of the wax under varying 
conditions (which is, of course, conceivable as its relations to 
these conditions) is what essentially characterizes it. What in all 
respects behaves like wax is wax. 

So much for the first and historically most important form of 
the doctrine of externality. Its influence pervades the whole of 
ancient and modern rationalism, and has not been without effect 
upon empirical movements also. That what a real entity is in 
itself is one thing and its transitory and even permanent relations 
are another, is a delusion if ever there was one. Like many other 
traditional delusions it reaches its climax in the strangely con- 
trasted philosophies of Leibniz and Spinoza. Spinoza sets it 
down at the forefront of his system. Substance is that a con- 
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ception of which can be formed independently of every other 
conception. And Leibniz’s windowless monads, while ideally 
connected in a universal harmony, are none the less each abso- 
lutely independent of its relations to the rest. Few of us are 
now inclined to worship Hegel; but one debt to him we must not 
forget. Itishe who said: ‘The proposition that we cannot know 
the nature of things in themselves has passed for an important 
piece of wisdom. Things are in themselves in so far as abstrac- 
tion is made from all that they are for other things—which is 
as much as to say, in so far as they are thought of as without 
any characteristics at all, as mere nothings. In this sense it is 
true enough that one cannot know what the thing in itself is.”’ 


We must now note in passing a second form of the doctrine, in 
which the notion of essentiality has fallen away. The question 
now is, whether the relations in which a thing stands are external 
to its qualities, essential or external. Can a thing enter into a 
new relation without changing any of its qualities? So far as I 
can see, the question has no precise answer, because the distinction 
between a quality and a relation is not precise. It is indeed 
easy to point out relations which no one would think of calling 
qualities, and vice versa; but the middle ground is not so clearly 
marked. Thus redness is a quality and nearness is a relation. 
But weight—is that a quality or a relation? Weight at the 
equator, to be more precise? I do not think that there is any 
definite answer. Clear thought is forever resolving qualities into 
relations with (of course) new qualities underlying them; as the 
mass of a body underlies its weight. With this proviso it seems 
safe enough to answer the question propounded—whether the 
relations of a thing may vary without change in any of its 
qualities—in the negative. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that some relations are very superficial, and the 
qualities which they induce are very superficial also. Sometimes, 
however, we are urged to believe that the least change in any of 
the relations of a thing must involve some change in all its 
qualities. I see no reason why we should accept this. A change 
of place may or may not bring about a change of color: though, to 
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be sure, if the surface of the object were large and the movement 
were considerable, it would require an extraordinary concomi- 
tance of circumstances to make hue, tint, and saturation at every 
point exactly the same as before. 

More important are the questions which arise in connection 
with the third form of the doctrine; but I shall have to discuss 
them with similar brevity. In recent controversy the question of 
the externality of relations has frequently taken on a new mean- 
ing: Are relations, or may they be, external to each other, 1. ¢., 
independently variable? 

It is sometimes urged as a very weighty consideration, that 
spatial relations are largely independent of each other; for ex- 
ample, that a point may change its distance from a given point 
without changing its distance from a given line; and sometimes 
neo-Hegelians seem bound to contest statements of this sort.' To 
these thinkers a change in one relation suffices to make the term 
in some degree a different term; and how can different terms 
stand in the same relation? This neo-Hegelian position appears 
to me to be utterly unsound. It is simple and innocent enough 
to hold that our conceptions of relations are not wholly clear 
and satisfactory, and consequently that no relations, as we con- 
ceive them, truly exist—simple and innocent, but futile; for a 
complete scepticism of relations is tantamount to a universal 
scepticism. But when relations, such as distance from a line 
or a point, are once assumed as truly existing; then to ques- 
tion their apparent mutual independence is more than futile. 
It is playing fast and loose with the facts. If points are points, 
and lines are lines, and points are distant from lines and from 
other points, then it is sheer caprice to question the proposition 
that two points may stand at the same distance from a given 
point and at different distances from a given line. Such ques- 
tionings have no scientific or philosophical significance. 

So far, then, the externality of relations is obvious enough. 
But are we entitled to go further? It is to be observed that if 
some relations are mutually independent others are quite as 
clearly interdependent; e. g., the distance between two given 
masses and the attraction between them. Furthermore a few 
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given relations are sometimes sufficient to determine a whole 
class of relations; as the distance of a point from three given 
planes entirely determines its spatial relations. The question 
arises, whether the relations in which a thing stands may not 
be divisible into distinct- groups or systems, between which an 
entire independence exists. It is to be observed that a somewhat 
analogous question arises in the case of qualities. How far are 
these external to each other? It seems clear that some qualities 
may vary independently of some others—the pitch and intensity 
of a tone, for example—while some are more or less definitely 
inter-connected. It has often been held that simple qualities are 
all equally compatible with one another. Bacon, for example, 
supposed that all the characteristics of any substance, such as 
gold, were reducible to a few simple forms; and that if one knew 
these forms and possessed a technique for bringing them about 
severally, one might change any substance into any other. One 
might give lead one by one the forms which characterize gold, 
and then the one-time lead would be gold. That the qualities 
of any concrete object are analyzable into such forms no one in 
our day would seriously suggest; though it must be confessed 
that the actual interdependence of qualities is (as Locke observed) 
only slightly known to us. I venture to suggest that much the 
same account must be given of the mutual implications of rela- 
tions. That a change in any one relation or determinate group 
of relations, in which a concrete object stands, might take place 
without affecting any of its other relations, is an enormous as- 
sumption, which we have no motive whatsoever for making; 
though just what the detailed interconnections are, we must 
generally wait for experience to inform us. 

To the bald question, whether relations are external or not, I 
do not see that any single answer can be given. All depends 
upon what is meant. That relations in general form no part of 
the essential nature of real beings, is, I think, clearly false. That 
some relations are unessential to some real beings is true if un- 
essential has any acceptable meaning at all. That relations are 
external to qualities is, again, a vain presumption; but we have 
no reason to suppose that every relation is bound up with every 
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quality. Finally, the mutual independence of relations is a matter 
of more or less, which must for the most part be empirically 


determined. 


I wish to add in this place a few words upon the prior question, 
as to the distinction between the essential and the non-essential. 
It has, I think, three different, but closely connected, meanings. 

1. ‘Essential’ may mean, relevant to the accomplishment of a 
particular purpose or set of purposes. In this sense, what is 
essential in a horse depends upon what you wish to do with him 
—work him, race him, eat him, or sell him. What is essential 
for one purpose may be utterly non-essential for another. This 
is the sense upon which pragmatist writers have generally insisted. 
It has, however, in my opinion, a very limited importance in 
logical discussions. 

2. ‘Essential’ may mean essential to a concept; that is to say, 
necessary to its discrimination from other concepts; or, if the 
concept can be defined, contained or implied in its definition. 
The peculiar efficiency of conceptual thought rests upon the 
degree in which it remains constant despite changes of purpose. 
The horse of science is a horse irrespective of your hopes and fears. 
Or, if we say with the pragmatists that a horse is always a horse 
only for the purpose of logical classification, we must remember 
that this purpose is not simply one among others—that it is not 
only an end in itself, but a means adapted indifferently to all 
other possible purposes. 

It is notorious that many of our concepts are too vague to 
admit of exact definition. They are doubly vague; first, because 
the characteristics which they include are themselves confusedly 
understood; and secondly, because few if any of these charac- 
teristics are inseparably included. The concepts are not of logical 
species, but of types, which admit of an indefinite amount of 
divergence in all manner of directions. Such concepts, moreover, 
are peculiarly liable to change, and, in particular, to development. 
With reference, therefore, to such concepts, the term ‘essential’ 
does not admit of a perfectly precise application. It is a matter 
of more or less, and, even at that, admits of no precise measure. 
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The philosophical criticism of common sense has generally 
consisted in pointing out the vagueness of its concepts; and it 
has been the perennial hope of the system-makers that the whole 
body of the sciences, or at least some select portion, might be 
purged of all confusion. It is evident, however, that only a very 
limited realization of this hope has been attained. Vagueness, 
to be sure, is a matter of degree; and the concepts of science are, 
in general, far more definite and constant than those of common 
sense. But, with the possible exception of pure mathematics, 
all the sciences contain among their fundamental concepts some 
of which no precise account can be given; and this is probably 
not less true of epistemology and metaphysics than of any of 
the special sciences. 

Where a concept can be defined, or where its meaning is deter- 
minable by means of a set of axioms, the distinction between 
essential and non-essential becomes fixed. In this connection it 
is worth while to remember that in the mathematical sciences 
definitions are wholly superfluous except as time-savers. All the 
propositions of mathematics can be directly expressed in terms 
of the indefinables. In fact, in this field definition is not primarily 
of concepts but of symbols. As Couturat has expressed it, a 
mathematical definition “‘is a logical equality (an identity), of 
which the first member is a new sign which has as yet no sense, 
and of which the second member, composed of known signs 
(among which, therefore, the sign to be defined does not appear), 
determines the sense of the sign in question. . . . A definition 
is not a proposition, for it is neither true nor false; it cannot be 
proved or disproved; it is a convention which has to do simply 
with the employment of a simple sign in place of an assemblage 
of signs.”” The distinction between essential and external is 
therefore in this field perfectly trivial except as applied to the 
indefinables; and as applied to them it amounts only to the 
distinction between theorems that are, and those that are not, 
demonstrable from the set of axioms that constitute the meaning 
of the indefinables. Thus it is essential to the Euclidean point 
that it be not a member of two such sets of points as are commonly 
called lines parallel to the same line; but it is external to it that 
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the set of points constituting a segment shall contain points 
corresponding to all real numbers. A new axiom, the Cantor- 
Dedekind axiom, may be added to cover this property, as is done 
in the theory of sets of points. But then the meaning of ‘point’ 
has been enlarged; and what was before external to it is now 
essential. 

3. ‘Essential’ may mean essential to a reality (the sense called 
for in the first part of this paper); which is as much as to say, 
essential to a final concept of the reality, a concept which need 
nevermore be modified. But it is to be noted here, that it is 
only as an afterthought that we can reflect upon our possible or 
probable degree of ignorance, and thus formulate the distinction 
between what is essential to the concept as such and what is 
essential to the reality which the concept represents. In the 
actual employment of concepts, the two meanings coalesce. To 
think a concept and to think of a reality are the same. 

Whether or not we possess, or can hope to possess, finally satis- 
factory concepts is a further question, which I cannot discuss 
here. But if we do possess them it is again within the limits of 
pure mathematics that they are alone to be found. And on this 
assumption what has been said above as to the concepts of 
mathematics applies directly to the realities which these concepts 
represent. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUNITIVE JUSTICE:.! 


ORAL philosophers since the time of Plato have usually 
contended that justification for the punishment of crimi- 
nals is to be found in the possibility of effecting their reformation, 
or in the deterrence of others from committing similar offences. 
To assert that punishment is prompted by the mere emotion of 
anger and the desire for vengeance, seems not only to fail to 
give it moral justification, but also to insult the higher sentiments 
of humanity. Yet it must be confessed that there is an over- 
whelming mass of evidence that has been interpreted to show 
that the instinctive root of punitive justice is to be found in 
resentment. Westermarck has been the last to collect and ar- 
range this evidence, which he has marshalled against opposing 
theories with his usual elaborateness of detail and copious cita- 
tion,? and it must be confessed that he has very convincingly 
traced the evolution of punitive justice from the primitive emo- 
tion (or as I should prefer to say, instinct) of resentment.’ 

But while this derivation of our moral ideas of punishment from 
resentment seems unquestionable, why is it that the moral con- 
sciousness of most reflective people to-day vigorously resents the 
charge of such a derivation? As Westermarck himself observes 
in a passage that possibly may not be in accord with the main 
drift of his thought: “It is one of the most interesting facts 

‘I wish to express my large obligation to Professor F. C. Sharp. The general 
point of view here advanced is largely my reaction upon reading his published 
contributions, and of personal conversations with him, although in saying this I 
do not wish to implicate him in any of my conclusions of which he would not ap- 
prove. I have also availed myself of the suggestions, and tried to meet the ob- 
jections of Professors Tufts, Tawney, Ewer, Haynes, Swenson, Weir, and others 
who took part in the discussion of the original draft of this paper, read at the 
meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at Minneapolis last winter. 

2 The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, especially chaps. I-VII. 

*It is unfortunate that there is not yet a uniform terminology for describing 
the various instincts and emotions, and that the distinction between them is not 
observed. In this paper I follow Westermarck's terminology in the main, though 
occasionally I have substituted terms according to the more careful and discrim- 
inating usage of McDougall’s Social Psychology. 
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related to the moral consciousness of a higher type, that it in 
vain condemns the gratification of the very desire from which it 
sprang. It is like a man of low extraction, who in spite of all 
acquired refinement, bears his origin stamped on his face.’’! 
There must of course be some psychological explanation for this 
aversion to the vengeance theory. And if we believe, as social 
psychologists generally do, that the more refined sentiments are 
ultimately dependent upon instincts and emotions for their 
origin and support, we must expect that the decided unwillingness 
of most people to admit that they demand the infliction of 
punishment upon social offenders from a desire for retribution, 
and their strong preference for the other explanations of punish- 
ments, can be traced to an instinctive source.2. Then, too, even 
though we agree with Hume that the reason is the slave of the 
passions, yet in its servile position it cannot have been wholly 
without influence upon human moral attitudes in this domain. 

Accepting Westermarck’s account as substantially correct, it 
will be the purpose of this paper to show that there are other 
instinctive and also rational factors present in the demand for 
punitive justice, of which the retributive theory, taken by itself, 
does not adequately take account. 

In the first place, to trace punitive justice back to resentment 
is not to trace it toits source. For resentment is not the primary 
spring of any form of action. Unlike other instincts and emo- 
tions, it is not evoked by any specific group of stimuli, but only 
by the thwarting and suppressing of some other impulse, which 
must first have been excited. As Westermarck points out, re- 
sentment is essentially protective in its function. In the case of 
man, being protective can only mean that it comes to the defence 
of some objects that he holds to be of value by reason of some 
other impulse that he has.‘ Any attack upon his person is an 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 93. 

? Westermarck notes the appearance of these ideas in his account, but gives no 
satisfactory explanation of their psychological origin. 

*Cf. McDougall, op. cit., pp. 590-61. The “‘anger”’ here described is the simpler 
form of Westermarck’s “resentment.” 

‘Westermarck’s hedonistic tendency has led him to overlook the subsidiary 
character of resentment, and to connect it directly with the experiencing of pain, 
Obviously pain as an affective experience (in distinction from the sensation) can 
only be experienced in case some impulse is thwarted. 
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attack upon his impulse to self-assertion, and such attacks are 
always sharply resented. An attack upon private property 
similarly is an attack upon the acquisitive instinct. Any thwart- 
ing of the sex instinct arouses the fierce resentment of males. An 
attack upon her young is a thwarting of the maternal instinct, 
and arouses the fierce resentment of the female. An attack 
upon a fellow member of the social group is resented because of 
sympathetic contagion of emotion, since members of a primitive 
social group feel the same emotions as the member who is at- 
tacked, and feel the same resentment at the thwarting of his 
impulses that they would at the thwarting of their own. “Such 
sympathetic contagion of emotions presupposes as a condition 
of its presence the gregarious instinct.' It could hardly take 
place in a primitive social group, if the injured party were not a 
member of the group. 

The foregoing are, I think, the chief instincts that are protected 
in their gratification by resentment, and serve as the foundation 
of the demand for retributive justice. The sole function of re- 
sentment is to protect these impulses, and thus allow the indi- 
vidual full self-assertion and self-expression. 

Westermarck elaborately describes how the resentment ex- 
pressed in the infliction of punishment comes to be measured. 
In place of comparatively indiscriminate attacks on the offender 
and his kinsmen, only the offender himself comes to be punished, 
and he only in proportion to the measure of his offence, e. g., 
in the lex falionis. It seems clear here that the resentment 
instinct is in some way inhibited or regulated in its expression. 
It does not enjoy free play; something holds it in check. What 
causes this inhibition or regulation? Westermarck’s explanation 
is* that it is probably due to self-regarding pride—though why 
this should tend to limit vengeance I do not see—and to imita- 
tion—the offence being imitated in the retaliation—and that the 
punishment is also limited by the sympathy that the tribe feels 
for the offender because he is a member of their social group. 


! The strength of this instinct among primitive people is almost inconceivable 
to us. Cf. Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, pp. 74, f.; and Tufts, in the Garman 
Commemorative Volume, p. 33. 

Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 179. 
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The last named factor is, I believe, the most important. The 
original factor behind both the desire for retaliation and sym- 
pathy for the offender, is the gregarious instinct. It is this 
instinct that causes the men in the group to feel the same emotion 
of resentment as their injured fellow. And it is also the gre- 
garious instinct that prompts them to feel a measure of tender 
emotion for the offender, who is also a member of the social 
group. ‘The gregarious instinct, therefore, works both ways.' It 
arouses both the emotion of resentment against the offender, and 
the tender emotion in his favor. 

The fact that the retaliation is usually, at least at first, an 
imitation of the offence is significant. This imitation originally 
is non-rational, but later leads to the employment of reasoning 
in the measurement of punishment. We may suppose the orig- 
inal non-rational imitation to have come about in this way. On 
account of the conflict between the different instinctive impulses 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, avengers hesitate before 
inflicting punishment upon a wrong doer. While they are hesi- 
tating, the details of the offence recur to their imaginations. 
The retaliation that follows is simply a case of ideomotor action 
upon the suggestion thus offered, and is wholly non-rational. 
When, however, society becomes better organized, and the tribal 
chieftain or other constituted authority comes to act as arbitrator, 
a new principle enters. In his selection of punishments one who 
frequently acts as judge will be influenced somewhat by the 
recollection of punishments he has chosen in the past, and will 
continue to employ these in cases where they are not exact 
imitations of the present offence. This implies some detachment 
of his attention from single instances, and the establishment of 
precedents. Custom imitation readily develops from this, and 

‘The importance of insisting that the whole procedure here is primarily de- 
pendent upon the gregarious instinct will be brought out in the course of this 
paper. The term as here employed has a wide connotation. To avoid cumber- 
someness of expression through the introduction of distinctions unessential to the 
argument here, the term is supposed to imply the presence of sympathetic contagion 
of the emotions of other members of the group, and tender emotion for them — 
instinctive tendencies dependent upon the presence of the gregarious instinct and 


usually accompanying it, but not necessarily involved in it. Roughly speaking, 
the term as here employed is synonymous with Gidding’s “‘ consciousness of kind.’ 
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more and more comes to take the place of the psychologically 
simpler and more immediate form of imitation. With this de- 
tachment of attention from specific instances, and the adoption 
of more generalized attitudes we evidently have the germ of 
reasoning. Later developments of imitative retaliation come to 
involve a high order of reasoning, as is instanced in the careful 
manner in which the lex talionis is worked out in detail, with due 
regard to ranks and privileges, and systematic measurement of 
penalties, as in the Code of Hammurabi. The point to be 
noticed is, however, that here reasoning can only serve systemati- 
cally to measure punishments in the service of accepted basic 
principles which rest upon instinctive factors. Further moral 
evolution was not due so much to additional refinements of 
reason in the measurement of retaliation as to further develop- 
ment and co-ordination of the instinctive factors involved. 

At a higher stage of culture the idea of forgiveness appears. 
When an offender repents he ceases to be an object of resentment. 
Confucius, Buddha and Jesus bid us to forgive him. Wester- 
marck’s explanation here is that with repentance the cause of 
resentment is removed. The offender no longer is an offender 
because his heart is changed. But is this explanation sufficient? 
It may be impossible for him to make reparation for the wrong 
that he has committed. Why should his tardy repentance turn 
the edge of resentment at the evil he has done, and win forgive- 
ness for him? Moreover, how are we to understand why for- 
giveness comes to be looked upon at this stage of development 
not merely as permissible and commendable, but often even as a 
duty? 

Here again we must go back of the resentment instinct to its 
origin in the gregarious instinct. In the high state of culture 
where the ideas of forgiveness and pardon first appear, the gre- 
garious instinct has become greatly refined and strengthened. 
It now operates in the mind of the offender so as to cause him 
to feel tender emotion for the man whom he has injured, and 
hence leads him to repent of the wrong that he hasdone. It also 
effects in the social group a very extensive contagion of the 
emotion of the penitent, so that his grief over his wrong doing 
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is felt and appreciated by all. Hence society is ready to forgive 
him, or at least to mitigate his punishment. And so far as the 
gregarious instinct is effective in insisting emphatically enough 
upon the social value of the offender, it even becomes a duty to 
forgive him. 

As a further expression of the gregarious instinct, this duty 
is extended to the member of the social group who has been 
injured. He also must forgive the man who has wronged him. 
As a member of the group it is his duty to feel the same tender 
emotion and consequent impulse to forgive as the rest of the 
group. It is with reference to the injured individual, probably, 
that the principle of forgiveness as a duty is first applied. Duty 
always implies a conflict between impulses, and in this case the 
conflict is between social pressure and individual inclination. 
In his mind the resentment instinct is stronger and more imme- 
diate, while tender emotion is decidedly weaker; but the con- 
sciousness of moral obligation to feel and act as the group feels 
and acts arises within him as a mandate of the gregarious instinct, 
and the sympathy and tender emotion in such cases accompany- 
ing it. 

At this plane of advancement the leaders of society have be- 
come to a high degree self-conscious and reflective. Forgiveness 
involves not only a highly developed constructive imagination 
in order to put one’s self so completely in another’s place as to 
appreciate his repentant emotions, but also a large balancing of 
other emotions and impulses, many of which are antagonistic 
to the offender. Such an attitude, if sincerely and understand- 
ingly adopted, implies reasoning of a high order. When forgive- 
ness is looked upon as a duty there is still more difficult adjust- 
ment of impulses in the interests of an inclusive self, and the 
obligation to effect this adjustment is felt with the involuntary 
respect and awe produced by the categorical imperative. How- 
ever, it is necessary to attribute this highly rational and self- 
conscious attitude only to the great spiritual teachers and their 
most highly cultured and sincerest disciples. The masses of 
their followers, so far as they have externally conformed to these 
teachings at all, have probably done so more under the influence 
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of the idea of prestige to be gained in this way, or with the desire 
for social approval, than from a rational appreciation of the true 
meaning of forgiveness. 

We can now see the instinctive basis for the reformatory theory 
of punishment. Like the notion of forgiveness it rises compara- 
tively late in evolution, and at a stage where the gregarious 
instinct has widened its scope so as to prompt to some extent to 
the recognition of all men of at least the same nation as neighbors 
and brothers. While an offending criminal arouses resentment as 
an offender against the public good, yet he in part claims public 
sympathy as himself a member, though an erring member, of 
society. If he can be reformed, then he will be forgiven. And 
today, we are even willing under some circumstances to discount 
his prospective repentance, and to release him upon probation. 
Our willingness to do this is largely proportioned by the extent to 
which the offender arouses tender emotion or pity in us. The 
liability of this is increased if the offender is youthful or unfor- 
tunate, or if the social conditions by which he has been surrounded 
have been unfavorable and it is felt that society has not given him 
a fair chance. 

The reformatory theory is a logical formulation of the practice 
of forgiveness, and involves the same elements of reasoning. 
Nevertheless, reasoning is here strictly limited in its scope, and is 
dependent upon instinctive factors. A strictly logical employ- 
ment of the reformatory theory would be concerned with the 
character, intelligence, and educability of the offender, in order to 
determine by what sort of training his reformation could be most 
quickly and effectively achieved. The nature of his offence 
could enter into consideration as one feature of evidence of his 
need for some kind of corrective training. To some extent, as is 
well known, this is the attitude of a few of our most enlightened 
courts towards juvenile offenders. However, it is the belief of 
the writer that this attitude is rendered possible in this case only 
because of the tender emotion in humanity that instinctively 
responds to the appeal of childhood and early youth. With 
respect to adults it will be a long time before society can be 
expected to adopt so advanced an attitude. 
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It is probably a psychological impossibility that either the 
negro who commits rape upon a white woman, or the anarchist 
who murders a President, or even the bank cashier who embez- 
zles the savings of a country community will ever be able to 
benefit by the reformatory theory. The negro may be a mere 
boy who has been reared in vicious surroundings and there may 
be little doubt that with proper training he might be developed 
into a useful man; the anarchist may have been the half-mad tool 
of some crafty and dangerous fanatic, and asylum treatment 
might greatly benefit him or even fully restore his reason; the 
bank cashier may have been tempted in a most natural and 
human way, and there may be no doubt of his sincere repentance 
and complete reformation. Yet public opinion would probably 
totally refuse to listen to a suggested application of the reform- 
atory theory to such instances as these, and the person who 
seriously advocated its application might run the risk of himself 
becoming an object of public resentment. The tender emotion 
aroused at the thought of a woman’s helplessness, terror, suffering 
and shame, intensified by the forcible though imperfectly under- 
stood emotion of racial antipathy in the first case; the powerful 
sentiments of reverence and loyalty to the head of the govern- 
ment hardly less strong in such situations in a republic than in a 
monarchy, the mighty gregarious instinct outraged by the attack 
upon governmental stability, reinforced it may be by some feeling 
of public terror, all combined with intense tender emotion for the 
President’s grieved family and friends and the inclination to 
regard their loss as the loss of the nation, in the second case; and in 
the third, simply the acquisitive instinct potent in its hold upon 
small savers :—all these are cases where fundamental instincts and 
emotions are too deeply moved, and too vehement resentment is 
called forth to reinforce them to allow any considerable sympa- 
thetic emotion to be aroused in behalf of the offenders. The 
reformatory theory cannot be made to apply in such cases, not 
because logically it should not apply, but because in such cases 
human nature is so psychologically constituted that there is no 
instinctive basis to which a suggested application could success- 


fully appeal. 
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Indeed, it would be unwise for the more enlightened leaders of 
society to secure a sweeping legal extension of the reformatory 
theory to aggravating offences, such as those just mentioned. 
Outraged public indignation would be certain to find expression 
in extra-legal forms of retaliation, such as lynchings, which hark 
back in their instinctive and emotional expression to the primitive 
eras before laws and courts existed. To try to force humanity to 
think in logical categories when these do violence to its deep- 
seated emotions and instincts would be as dangerous as it would 
be futile. 

It has therefore been seen that the reformatory theory has a 
real instinctive foundation in human nature. But whether the 
theory can be made to apply in any given case is not simply a 
matter of logical deduction from its premises, but a much larger 
psychological question. It applies when it happens to be a cor- 
rect expression of the instincts and emotions involved, and accord- 
ingly sympathy for an offender calls into play an affective 
response which neutralizes the indignation felt against him. But 
where this is not so, the theory cannot be made to apply. 

The deterrent theory also has a psychological basis. Resent- 
ment, as has been observed, is essentially protective in its func- 
tion. Retributive justice, having evolved as an expression of 
resentment, is accordingly protective. While animals and the 
earliest men unreflectingly felt and acted upon the promptings 
of resentment, the real survival value of this instinct was its 
protective function. When society became reflective, and per- 
ceived that two wrongs do not make a right, that to wreak ven- 
geance upon an offender as it instinctively feels prompted to do, 
does not remedy the evil that he had done, society had either 
to cease to punish offenders, or find some moral justification for 
doing so other than the desire for vengeance. Under these cir- 
cumstances the deterrent theory made its appearance. The 
wrong doer is punished in order to deter him and others from 
repetition of the offence. The deterrent theory thus appeared 
as a device to justify punishments already in use, and no longer 
felt to be justifiable on the ground of vengeance. Thus employed, 
it is really a correct interpretation of the function of punishment. 
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The latter had grown up directly out of the resentment instinct, 
and indirectly of course, from the gregarious and other primary 
instincts in support of which resentment arises. Its real function 
had been to protect these instincts in their free expression. Now, 
to proclaim this protective function of punishment as the deter- 
rent theory does, is to interpret the real meaning, purpose, and 
function of the instinct directly involved. 

However we must hasten to add that, like the reformatory 
theory, the deterrent theory has its psychological limitations. 
It can claim validity only where resentment exists, and can be 
applied only when resentment is felt. Society might often be 
efficiently protected by procedure against persons toward whom 
it feels no ground for resentment. But the moral consciousness 
is extremely reluctant to do this, however socially useful it might 
be. The real force of the considerations which Westermarck 
urges against the deterrent theory is to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of extending the preventive principle to cover cases 
where no resentment is felt. To quote Westermarck here: 

“According to the principle of determent, the infliction of 
suffering in consequence of an offence is justified as a means of 
increasing public safety. The offender is sacrificed for the com- 
mon weal. But why the offender only? It is quite probable 
that a more effective way of deterring from crime would be to 
punish his children as well; and if the notion of justice derived 
all its import from the result achieved by the punishment, there 
would be nothing unjust in doing so. The only objection which, 
from this point of view, might ever be raised against the practice 
of visiting the wrongs of the fathers upon the children, is that it 
is needlessly severe; the innocence of the children could count 
for nothing. . . . Moreover, if the object of punishment is merely 
preventive, the heaviest punishment should be threatened where 
the strongest motive is needed to restrain. Consequently, an 
injury committed under great temptation, or in a passion, should 
be punished with particular severity; whereas a crime like par- 
ricide might be treated with more indulgence than other kinds of 
homicide, owing to the restraining influence of filial affection. 
Could the moral consciousness approve of this?’” 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 82 f. 
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Such instances are embarrassing to the merely philosophical 
advocate of the deterrent theory, who wishes to work out its 
application logically from the idea of prevention abstractly stated. 
In endeavoring to cover all cases, his theory becomes suspiciously 
complicated, and in the end he is obliged, either to concede that 
the theory will not always work, or else to admit with Leslie 
Stephen that ‘‘cases may be put in which it might be necessary 
to deter, at all hazards, even to the neglect of moral considera- 
tions.” But this last is as much as to say that “moral con- 
siderations” in these cases at least must be interpreted in some 
other manner than by the purely philosophical principle of 
deterrence. However, if instead of stating the principle ab- 
stractly, we interpret it as this paper has attempted to do, 
psychologically, as a statement of the function of resentment that 
has been the source of punishment, and do not try to apply the 
theory to cases where no resentment is felt, such instances as 
these of Westermarck’s are rather a support to the theory as 
thus understood. 

Professor F. C. Sharp and Dr. M. C. Otto have conducted 
an investigation into the attitude of students towards retributive 
punishment? by submitting to them a set of casuistical questions. 
While their investigation was conducted with rather a different 
problem in mind, their results clearly tend to confirm the view 
here advanced. The deterrent idea was very welcome to most 
students, while in aggravating cases they manifested unmistak- 
able evidence of a primitive thirst for vengeance hard to reconcile 
with it. Moreover, they were usually reluctant to extend the 
deterrent idea on grounds of expediency to cases where there 
could be no reason for resentment. 

The deterrent theory is thus a logical interpretation of in- 
stinctive reactions already deep seated in human nature before 
they were subjected to reflective criticism. It undoubtedly 
interprets correctly the biological function of resentment as 
manifested in punishment. At the same time the theory could 

1 Social Rights and Duties, Vol. Il, p. 71. 

* International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX, pp. 341-357, 438-453; cf. also Sharp, 


“ A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment” (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). 
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not and cannot on purely logical grounds be extended beyond 
the limits of the instincts that prompt to retaliation. Unques- 
tionably the raw, primitive instinct for vengeance does not at 
the present time socially manifest itself untempered by rational 
considerations like the principles of deterrence, and reformation, 
except under extremely aggravating circumstances such as give 
rise to the mob. Nevertheless, deterrence cannot be extended 
beyond the limits of the instincts whose real biological significance 
it has successfully interpreted. This furnishes an instructive 
example of the mutual relationship between reason and instinct 
in human nature. 

If the foregoing analysis has been successful in its purpose, it 
has correctly indicated the primary instincts involved in the 
demand for punitive justice, and some of the principal ways in 
which these instincts have been rationally interpreted and co- 
ordinated. It must be frankly admitted that an exhaustive 
treatment would have to take note specifically of many other 
factors. Among these would be the sentiments. The whole sub- 
ject of the sentiments, however, at the present time is too vague 
to have permitted more than incidental reference to them in this 
connection; and on the other hand it has been found possible to 
establish substantial emotional foundations for punitive justice 
without taking them into account. Perhaps it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the sentiments serve, like vines, gracefully 
to cover the grim and somewhat repellent instinctive foundations 
of the temple of morality, rather than to afford it actual support. 
Another factor not taken into account is the influence of religion. 
Its function has been to give additional sanction to punitive 
practices originating in the instincts mentioned. Sometimes 
through their inertia, religions have retarded the normal develop- 
ment of more humane practices; and sometimes, by quickening 
the social conscience, they have furthered moral development 
along this as other lines. 

In the moral judgments of individuals numerous other factors 
enter, whose interpretation would lead us into the domain of 
individual psychology. Of these only a few need be mentioned. 
The instincts vary in relative strength among different indi- 
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viduals. Consequently there are persons who feel strongly and 
frankly avow the presence of the naked impulse to vengeance, 
whereas there are others who insist upon keeping their native 
resentment so prudishly swathed in sentimental wrappings of 
various sorts that they deceive themselves into complete igno- 
rance of its existence. The emotional desire for logical consistency 
is so strong as to cause many persons, among whom are occa- 
sionally philosophers, to insist on accepting all the logical con- 
sequences of a theory to which they have committed themselves, 
no matter how much it may conflict with other emotions, and 
even with common sense. This is likely to occur whenever 
strongly developed self feeling comes to the reinforcement of 
the desire for logical consistency, so that admission of incon- 
sistency would seriously wound one’s amour propre. To minds 
of a certain cast their own wrong doing arouses resentment 
against themselves, so that they feel keen pleasure in punishing 
themselves in various ways. If persons of this type happen to 
believe in a vindictive God, who must be even more angry at 
their sins than they are themselves, the religious sanction will 
strengthen this attitude. Possibly here is where we should seek 
for the psychological origin of the sacrament of penance. But 
numerous as these individual factors are, and much as some 
persons in all ages accordingly have varied from the typical 
moral judgments of their plane of development, it is believed 
that the analysis here outlined indicates the main path which 
the evolution of punitive justice has followed, and the instinctive 
basis on which it really rests to-day. 

Of the three theories regarding punishment, the retributive 
theory, the deterrent theory, and the reformatory theory, public 
opinion at the present time is probably most correctly interpreted 
by the deterrent theory, which, as we have seen, is the resentment 
instinct interpreted and rationalized. The crude, untempered 
expression of resentment in the demand for vengeance probably 
only appears in the case of particularly shocking crimes, or in 
times of great popular clamor and excitement when the laws 
of mob psychology prevail, causing the more complex co-ordina- 
tions to break down, and the refined sentiments dependent upon 
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these latter to give way. The reformatory theory, on the other 
hand, has probably seemed too ideal and visionary! to have as 
yet gained the ascendancy either in law or public opinion. How- 
ever, there is ground to hope that it will ultimately prevail, by 
assimilating what is of merit in the deterrent theory, and at the 
same time affording a freer and nobler expression of all the 
instincts and sentiments involved. So far as a more humane 
treatment of offenders, such as is implied in treating them sym- 
pathetically, educating them to useful callings, appealing to their 
honor, and releasing them on probation, can be shown to be more 
effective in diverting criminals from preying upon society and 
making useful citizens out of them, than punishments calculated 
merely to effect deterrence through fear, this theory will be 
able rightly to claim to be the most effective method of diminish- 
ing crime. Reformatory methods may then appeal to the pre- 
ventive principle as well as to the reformatory principle itself. 
The reformatory theory will then be sure of winning public 
support and approval because it will be the most correct inter- 
pretation of human nature, since it will appeal to the most perfect 
co-ordination of human impulses possible. As the best way of 
preventing injury to society, it will appeal to the instinct of resent- 
ment become self-conscious and rationalized, and also through 
the ideas of reformation and forgiveness it will appeal to the 
gregarious instinct, the tender emotion, and the other funda- 
mental instincts and emotions which prompt to a certain amount 
of fellow-feeling for the offender. As culture advances human 
nature will as a rule find expression in the attitude that expresses 
the fullest possible harmonization and co-ordination of its im- 
pulses, and only rarely in the more primitive and imperfect 
co-ordinations that have survived from lower stages of develop- 
ment. 
WILLiaM K. Wricurt. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


‘Except in regard to juvenile offenders. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Die Phainomenologie des Ich in ihren Grundproblemen: Erster Band. 
Von KONSTANTIN OESTERREICH, Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1910.—Pp. 
532. 

The problem of this book is the nature of the I, or self. This, as 
Oesterreich rightly declares, is a question of fact and must be decided 
by introspection. In Part I of the book he considers different theories 
of the self with a thoroughness which involves him in a complete 
discussion of different forms of consciousness. This division of the 
book is virtually, therefore, a treatise on general psychology. But 
of the detailed discussions, interesting as they are of theories of feeling, 
Denkpsychologie, and the like—this review will take no account, 
confining itself instead to the central problem, the nature of the self. 
The summary exposition which follows does scant justice to Oester- 
reich’s wealth of citation and to his wide acquaintance with current 
psychological theory. It may be added that, except in the field of 
abnormal psychology, his references to English and American sources 
are less adequate than those to the German and French literature of 
the subject. 

I. Oesterreich’s own position is clearly stated. He holds as ‘im- 
mediate fact (p. 7)’ or ‘immediate experience (p. 13)’ that all con- 
sciousness is the consciousness of an J. To deny this is as absurd 
“as if one were to say that a motion exists which is not the motion of 
something (p. 7).’’ This J is a reality of ‘distinctive character’; 
radically different from the physical reality (p. 5 ef al.) so that it is 
absurd to speak of a “‘ Physik des Seelenlebens.’’ By I, or self,’ is 
meant “that . . . whose states are feelings and which . . . always 
remains identical with itself’’ (‘‘jenes Moment . . . dessen Zustande 
die Gefiihle sind und das . . . stets mit sich identisch bleibt,” p. 8). 
The whole book explains and limits and modifies this definition. The /, 
Oesterreich teaches is the subject of perceiving, thinking, and willing 
no less than of feeling (p. 225). ‘It is the J which perceives (p. 236)"’; 
there is no judging which is not the judging of an J (p. 157)"’; “every 
willing is that of an J (p. 208).’’ Accordingly the J, or self, is not co- 

1 This review does not follow Oesterreich in his avowedly arbitrary distinction 
between the I on the one hand and the self, conceived as sum of the contents of 


the I at a given moment. Cf. p. 323. 
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ordinate with feeling, image, or will; it is ‘outside the series of all 
the other psychic contents,” ‘‘ Ausserhalb der Reihe . . . allen tibrigen 
Inhalten.”” (P. 12. Cf. p. 225.) And yet theJ is noempty reality, 
or substance, independent of conscious contents, beyond or behind 
them (p. 230); rather it is within them and constitutes the ‘central 
nature’ of them. (‘‘Es ist nicht ein fiir sich stehendes Etwas das 
noch jenseits der Gefiihle noch neben ihnen stande, sondern es liegt 
in den Gefiihlen.”’) 

II. For this conception Oesterreich argues negatively by attempting 
the refutation of opposing views. The summary which follows of 
his arguments does not hold to his order. The opposing doctrines 
of which he takes account really reduce to two: (1) the aggregate 
theory, according to which the J is a ‘simple aggregate’ or ‘sum of con- 
tents and functions’ (pp. 233 and 122); and, second (2) the relation- 
theory which makes of the I a mere relation (Zusammenhang) of 
functions with each other (p. 239). The fundamental disproof of 
the second of these theories is, in Oesterreich’s opinion, the following: 
so far from true is it that the J can be reduced to a relation that, 
rather, the relation presupposes the 7. Indeed the only relation in- 
variably occurring between conscious contents (or functions) consists 
in their all belonging to a self. ‘‘ There is no other universal and 
complete relation.’’ For example, ‘‘the concept of number which I 
happen now to have and the visual content of the green of the plant 
before my eyes’’ are simultaneous processes; ‘“‘ but there is no relation 
between them excepting in so far as both proceed as functions from 
the same J (p. 241).’’ The aggregate theory is opposed by a direct 
appeal to introspection. ‘“‘The J which we mean is not identical 
with the bundle of phenomena (jenem Biindel von Erlebnissen). These 
phenomena are rather states and functions of the J (p. 237)."" Thus, 
in the end, as Oesterreich never fails to insist, the existence of an J 
fundamental to its perceptions, feelings, and the like is a matter of 
immediate experience and, therefore, not demonstrable. The J is 
‘‘a kind of thing which one can merely indicate (auf das man nur 
hinweisen kann) but which one can as little demonstrate to the J-blind 
as one can demonstrate color to the color-blind. . . . He who sees it 
not, or who seeks to deceive himself about it with empty words, can 
not be helped. Such immediate experiences can be apprehended 
(ergriffen) only in the immediate experiential judgment ( Erfahrungs- 
urteil), but can not be demonstrated (p. 13)."" To Husserl, who objects 
(p. 235) that in absorbed consciousness—in reading, mathematical 
study and the like—this consciousness of self disappears, Oesterreich 
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replies that we are, in these cases, not unconscious but inattentively 
conscious of self. ‘‘Of course,” he adds, “‘ when we are absorbed in an 
act we are not expressly conscious of the J as centre of the act. But 
this does not mean that the J is not present. . . . It is the J which is 
absorbed in the reading or occupied with the mathematical demon- 
stration. Perception, reading, reflection are only thinkable as the 
perception, reading, and thinking of a subject (pp. 235-236).”’ 

One widely-held form of the aggregate theory’ Oesterreich, for a 
reason which will presently appear, considers in great detail (chapter 
Il). This is the sensationalistic conception which reduces the 7 to a 
complex of sensations. In the form of the theory which has its 
origin with Condillac (pp. 27 ff.) the self is identified with the sum of all 
sensations; but this view, as Oesterreich points out, leaves no room for 
any distinction between self-consciousness and consciousness of the 
external object. But, as held by most psychologists, the sensation- 
alistic theory identifies the self with the complex of ‘ bodily sensations’ 
and, in particular, of organic sensations. In opposition to this doc- 
trine, Oesterreich urges several considerations: (1) The organic sensa- 
tions, in the first place, are often confused with the feelings, pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness (pp. 18, 66f.). A supposedly sensational 
theory may really therefore be an affective theory masquerading under 
another name. (2) There occur, moreover, well-known cases of deper- 
sonalization, in which ccenesthesia remains (p. 49). If the organic 
sensations constituted the consciousness of personality this would be 
impossible. (3) The well known pathological cases in which the 
patient externalizes his own body, regarding legs, arms, or head as 
foreign to him and part of the external world (p. 52) offer an argument 
complementary to the last. For these cases show not only that 
organic sensations are unessential to self-consciousness but that they 
may be referred to outside objects. (4) As final argument, Oesterreich 
adduces the observation embodied in the Einfihlungstheorie of modern 
esthetics (pp. 94 ff.). According to this view, the zsthetic subject 
attributes to external objects sensational experiences similar to his own. 
Such a theory could not have arisen, Oesterreich suggests, if one dis- 
tinctive consciousness of self centered in precisely these experiences. 

I11. The important error in Oesterreich’s account of the J is, in the 
opinion of the writer, his constant identification of self-consciousness 
with feeling. He has described the J as ‘that whose states are feelings, ' 
and he tormally substitutes an affective theory (Gefiihistheorie) for the 


! Oesterreich does not explicitly classify the sensationalistic as a form of the 
aggregate-theory, but he treats it as such. 
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rejected sensationalistic conception of the self. He argues for this 
affective theory somewhat as follows: 

Sensational predicates are applied to external objects, not to myself: 
I describe myself as sad or happy, not as red or salt (p. 35). And this 
holds of all sense qualities. More than this : cases in which—as in the 
recovery, through operation, from congenital blindness—the sense- 
consciousness is suddenly widened give no indication of any correspond- 
ing widening of the feeling of personality (p. 41). Finally, pathological 
disturbances of the affective consciousness usually involve confusion 
of the sense of personality (p. 37). But each of these arguments, and 
all of them together, fail to carry conviction. It is true that external 
things are red, soft, sweet (and related), but so are they pleasant and 
unpleasant. And though objects do not joy or grieve neither do they 
see, hear, nor smell. On the other hand, the I feels but it also per- 
ceives and thinks. In a word, the distinction between ‘subjective’ 
and ‘objective’ is to be sought not, as by Oesterreich, in the contrast 
between affection and sensation, but rather in the distinction, on which 
he lays proper stress, between ‘function’ (or ‘ process’) and ‘content.’ 
Contents of all kinds, affective as well as sensational and intellec- 
tual, are distinguished from functions, perceptual and conceptual, as 
well as emotional and volitional, precisely in the sense in which 
Oesterreich distinguishes the psychologically objective from the 
psychologically subjective. He is unquestionably right in holding 
that one is more vividly conscious of self in emotion than in perception; 
but, as he has himself suggested in his criticism of Husserl, perception 
includes a consciousness, however inattentive, of self. In truth, 
Oesterreich may repeatedly be quoted against himself in his conception 
of self consciousness as essentially affective. ‘All psychic processes,” 
he says, “‘are states or functions of a subject, belong toan] .. . and 
are impossible without it. In all such occurrences as perception, 
imagination, judging, doubting, feeling, and willing, the question, 
‘who perceives,’ imagines, etc., is unavoidable. And always, the 
answer can be only, ‘‘An J perceives, etc.’ : 

1Cf. the writer's A First Book in Psychology, pp. 3 ff., for the use of the term 
‘impersonal, private object’ in place of ‘ psychic content.’ 

? A rigorous criticism of the theories which identify self-consciousness exclusively 
with sensation, or with feeling, or with will may be found in Gustav Kafka’s 
scholarly Versuch einer kritischen Darstellung der neueren Anschauungen iiber das 
Ich problem (Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 1910). Kafka’s general con- 
clusion is that it is epistemologically, not psychologically, necessary to assume the 
existence of an J which is a mere subject, not an object, of consciousness—which is, 
in other words, devoid of specific content, a formal and empty ‘point of relation.’ 
The inconsistency of asserting the existence of an I which, by hypothesis, can never 
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IV. This review has so far concerned itself with the first, and longer, 
division of this phenomenology of the self. To many readers, how- 
ever, Part II on “The Apparent Splitting (die Scheinbare Spaltung) 
of the J" will seem to be more important. The problem of these 
later chapters is to determine in how far the phenomena of so-called 
alternating and multiple personality tell against the alleged identity 
of self. 

Oesterreich‘s arguments and conclusions are based on observations 
of his own subjects and on a wide study of the literature, technical 
and untechnical. He quotes Amiel, Maine de Biran and Goethe, 
Plotinus and Pascal, St. Augustine and St. Theresa, as well as Janet, 
Flournoy, Sollier and Prince. He distinguishes between depersonal- 
ization, or loss of personality, and dissociation, or multiplication, of 
personality. Within the latter, he contrasts successive with simul- 
taneous dissociation—alternating with coincident personality. He 
also lays stress on the difficulty of distinguishing between relatively 
normal changes in the consciousness of personality (as in religious 
ecstasy, in artistic creation, in neurasthenia) and abnormal disturb- 
ances. He concludes that, in each of the typical cases which he 
carefully examines, the alleged loss or change of the personality- 
consciousness is a change in specific content—a disturbance of feeling 
(pp. 322 ff.) or of memory (p. 356) but not a loss or complete change 
of personality. It has been so described simply because the ‘aggregate 
theory’ of the self as mere complex of contents is ‘‘dominant in French 
and American psychology to-day," so that change in the specific 
content of the self has been wrongly identified with loss of personality. 

Oesterreich finds strong confirmation of this view in the records of 
the introspection of the very persons who figure as instances of lost 
or changed personality. The following are examples of these un- 
intended testimonies: ‘‘It seems to me that I am not myself"; “I am 
no longer conscious of . . . who | am, what my name is”’; “I longed 
to become my old self again’; “‘Can I ever find the poor J which 
seems to have vanished?”” “I was not I."" It is clear that if the 
old self were lost there would be no J which could mourn, in this 
fashion, over its own change. The situation is that which Azam 
described in discussing his well-known subject, Félida: ‘‘She realizes 

. that her character undergoes a change. . . . She does not believe 
be experienced seems to the writer to be shown by the whole trend of Oesterreich’s 
argument. The two works, issued at almost the same time, admirably supplement 
each other. For a more extended comparison of the two, cf. a brief paper by the 


writer of this review in the Psychological Bulletin, for January 1912. 
' These quotations are made, p. 323, from Janet, Wernicke, Taine, and Pick. 
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herself to be another person. She is fully aware that she is always 
like herself (sich selbst Ghnlich).’"" In Oesterreich’s words: “there is 
no absolutely selfless condition, even in depersonalization. . . . Self- 
lessness appears only when there is no longer any psychic life (p. 
323)."" “In no case,”’ Oesterreich concludes (p. 500), “which we have 
met has the unity of consciousness suffered at all." The fluctuations 
and dissociations affect only the content of the J. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Individualism. By WARNER Fite. New York and London, Long- 

mans, Green, and Company, 1911.—pp. xix, 301. 

In the four lectures which compose this book we have an interesting 
study of the relation of the individual to society. The motive of the 
book is a protest against the tendency of modern thought to regard 
the individual as a product of the social order and to identify morality 
with altruism and self-sacrifice. In opposition to this tendency the 
author seeks to show that the individual as conscious agent “is the 
original source and constituent of all value,”’ and that therefore there 
can be no higher standard of obligation for him than that derived 
from his “ personal ends and ideals’’ (p. 5). He maintains, however, 
that in the degree in which individuals are conscious their personal 
interests ‘are strictly codrdinate”’ (p. 5). 

The exposition of the theory begins with the conception of indi- 
viduality. There are two ways of regarding the human being—in his 
external and in his internal aspect. In the external aspect he is a 
mechanical object among other mechanical objects, and his movements 
are determined by mechanical forces. In his internal aspect he is 
the conscious being, who acts knowingly and whose choices cannot 
(p. 11). If 


men were simply mechanical individuals, there would be no possibility 


therefore be ‘‘the blind outcome of mechanical forces’ 


of their adjusting themselves to one another: a billiard ball cannot 
change its course in order to avoid striking another ball. But because 
men are conscious they are capable of an indefinite amount of adjust- 
ment to one another: a purpose which I have formed without in the 
least taking you into account will inevitably be changed, in some 
respect, as soon as I understand that it is in conflict with some purpose 
of yours. And this merely as a matter of my intelligent self-interest. 
For the intelligent being sees that he cannot realize his ends without 
taking into account the fact that all about him are other conscious 
beings, possessed of ends which they are trying to realize. 


Quoted, pp. 355-356, from Hypnotisme, pp. 85, 105, I10. 
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But what is a conscious being? The essence of consciousness is that 
it is unity in multiplicity. Material things may be many or they may 
be one. But an idea (a meaning) is both many and one. And the 
essence of conscious choice is that it is a unitary response to a number 
of conflicting situations. A choice which was completely conscious 
would harmonize all the conflicting elements in the situation. In so 
far as one aim is sacrificed to another, our choice is not intelligent, 
but is akin to the “unconscious mechanical movement in which one 
object is . . . more or less displaced in the attainment of another" 
(p. 65). The function of consciousness, then, is to overcome the 
incompatibilities which from the mechanical point of view are ultimate. 
The degree in which we do this measures the degree in which we are 
conscious. And in so far as a man becomes conscious, he becomes 
free from natural law—1. e., the law of habit. But at the same time 
he becomes an end in himself and a law unto himself—a source of value. 
“Value appears in the world when a being whichis . . . moving 
becomes aware of . . . his movements and thereby capable of asking 
whether this is the direction in which he wishes to move.’’ The con- 


‘ 


sciousness “‘of yourself as a moving power . . . is all that creates 
fér you an end or makes any object an object of value. It is there- 
fore inconceivable that this value should be other than the value 
which the object has for you”’ (p. 89). 

From this point of view it is absurd to speak of the duty of sacrificing 
oneself for others. The source of all obligation is in individual ends. 
But this does not mean that the interests of others are not to be con- 
sidered. For ‘so far as 1 know my fellow” I am bound “by the same 
logic that bids me to get out of the way of an approaching train, to 
include his interests among those to be considered”’ (p. 175), and this 
for the simple reason that his interests determine for me the conditions 
through which my own interests are to be realized. Thus the mere 
“knowledge of the nature and presence of others is sufficient to impose 
a genuine social obligation”’ (p. 172). 

We may now consider the nature of human society. The difficulty 
with much of our social and ethical theory is that it has tended to 
think of men as mechanical individuals. ‘‘From the mechanical 
standpoint . .. the typical expressions’’ of a man’s individuality 
“are his occupation of space and his consumption . . . of material 
goods.’ Hence the interests of mechanical individuals are conflicting. 
And if society is composed of such units “the common good can be 
purchased only by individual sacrifice’’ (pp. 23 f.). But in a society 
of conscious individuals the case would be different. Among perfectly 
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conscious beings there could be no ultimate conflict of personal ends, 
and for two reasons. In the first place, as has been said, conscious 
beings have an indefinite capacity for mutual self-adjustment. And 
in the second place nature and natural resources are not, for them, 
fixed quantities; if the “ possibilities of the world . . . are a function 
of ourselves the notion of a limit’’ to these possibilities ‘‘falls at once 
to the ground”’ (p. 49). 

But in their present estate men are far from being perfectly con- 
scious. Hence their interests seem to conflict. In the case of conflict 
the only thing for the individual to do is to regulate his conduct by 
the principle of enlightened self-interest, not by the principle of self- 
sacrifice. The Greek ideal of justice is nobler than the Christian 
ideal of brotherly love and self-sacrifice. The social problem is a 
problem, not of renouncing personal interests, but of adjusting them 
“in mutual satisfaction and freedom” (pp. 200 f.). It is “‘a techno- 
logical problem,”’ to be solved, not by love, but by intelligence (p. 297). 
With conditions as they now are, the interest of some will inevitably 
be sacrificed more or less to that of others. But this sacrifice should 
never be voluntary. The method of intelligent self-assertion will 
accomplish the desired end with far less suffering and waste of energy 
than the method of self-forgetfulness. 

Lack of space prevents my doing justice to the wealth of illustration 
which Professor Fite brings to the support of his theory and to the 
suggestive way in which he applies it to the problems of corporate 
wealth, socialism, etc. We may, however, note briefly his adherence 
to the doctrine of ‘natural rights’ and the ‘social contract.’ The indi- 
vidual is not the product of society, and his rights are not derived from 
the social order. ‘The unintelligent’’ as such have “no rights” (p. 
239). The intelligent have rights solely because they are intelligent. 
The ‘social contract,’ while absurd as an historical explanation, is an 
admirable ‘“‘expression of the meaning’’ of the social order; as men 
become more intelligent, the law becomes more and more “‘ the authori- 
tative statement of the terms of a mutual agreement”’ (pp. 258 f.). 

Professor Fite has given us a most interesting book. The exposition 
is direct, simple, and concrete. Both for the general reader and for 
the student the book is full of suggestion and stimulus. And many 
of the criticisms of modern society and modern social theory are just 
and timely. But one lays down the book with the feeling that some 
of the difficulties have not been fully faced and some of the main 
contentions not completely established. That the human individual 


is an ultimate source of value is one of the points which seem to me 
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not satisfactorily proved. There is indeed a certain fine sense in 
which it may be said that all one’s duties are duties to oneself. That 
is, there can be no moral obligation for a man that is in real conflict 
with the demands of his ‘higher’ or ‘ideal’ self. But one may grant 
this and still refuse to admit that the individual as such is the source 
of value. It may quite well be true that a value can have no authority 
over me until I become conscious of it, and yet not be true that the 
value owes its existence to my being conscious of it. It seems to me 
that Professor Fite has not proved his point in this case. 

The great difficulty that arises from making the human individual 
an ultimate source of value is of course the difficulty of finding any 
objective basis for morality. Professor Fite tries to meet this difficulty 
by the doctrine of an ultimate harmony of human interests, which is 
due to the indefinite capacity for mutual self-adjustment that belongs 
to conscious beings as such. Here again I feel that he has not suc- 
ceeded in fully establishing his contention. If we could show that 
the lives of all human individuals are included in one greater life, we 
should have more reason to insist that there can be no real conflict 
of human interests, that all the diverse purposes of men must be 
ultimately in harmony as included in the one supreme purpose. But 
in this case of course the individual consciousness is not the ultimate 
source of value; and if we take it as the ultimate source, it is doubtful 
whether we are justified in saying that all human ends are in their 
essence harmonious. If men have the degree of isolation which is 
implied in regarding each one as an independent source of value, I 
do not see how we can unreservedly assert an ultimate harmony of 
their interests. Professor Fite contends of course that it is implied 
in the very nature of intelligent beings that they will strive to adapt 
themselves to one another. But if nothing is important to me except 
my own ends and if I can attain them without considering yours, why 
should I consider yours? Professor Fite would doubtless say that I 
cannot attain mine without considering yours. But that this would 
always be the case remains, I think, to be proved; in a universe of the 
sort which Professor Fite’s theory seems to imply, I do not see why 
it should infallibly be the case. But even if we refrained from pressing 
this objection the practical aspect of the theory would still contain an 
element of difficulty. Let us grant that there is no ultimate conflict 
between men’s real interests. The fact remains that under present 
conditions, as the author readily admits, there is much apparent 
conflict. In the case of such conflict how ought one to act? Shall 
one say, ‘The opposition between my interests and yours cannot be 
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real, and hence if I follow the path of self-interest I shall be doing 
my duty by you’? Or shall one rather say, ‘The conflict cannot be 
real, and hence if I seek your good I shall at the same time be sub- 
serving my own highest interests’? It is clear that to show that there 
is no real conflict is not to tell us how we ought to act in the face of an 
apparent one. Professor Fite says that in all such cases we should 
be guided by the principle of self-interest. But is this obvious? The 
apparent conflict of interests is due, we are told, to the fact that we 
are only imperfectly conscious. Now if this is so, is it not at least 
possible that the ‘voice of duty,’ as we call it, or the stirrings of sym- 
pathy may be a safer guide than the promptings of self-interest? It 
may be that if my self-interest were fully enlightened, it would never 
lead me to work injury to another. But it does not follow that for 
the partially developed consciousness the promptings of an imperfectly 
enlightened self-interest will be the safest moral guide. With the 
author's protest against the sentimental or the hypocritical eulogizing 
of self-sacrifice I heartily agree: exhorting men to do what they can- 
not do or what the exhorter himself never does is not particularly 
useful. But on the other hand it seems to me that Professor Fite 
fails to do complete justice to an important fact of modern life, the 
fact, namely, that in the present state of human society ‘my duty’ 
or ‘my own highest interest’ sometimes presents itself to me in the 
guise of the interest of another. I do not mean that he wholly over- 
looks this fact. And I am not unmindful of the high plane of thought 
in which his whole argument moves. But it seems to me that in his 
revolt against the sentimental eulogizing of self-sacrifice and ‘ brotherly 
love’ he has failed to emphasize sufficiently the importance, for the 
moral life, of human sympathy and of that aspect of men’s experience 
which we call ‘the conflict between duty and self-interest.’ 
ELLEN Biiss TALBOT. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft. Von JOHANNES REHMKE. Leipzig, 
Kesselringsche Buchhandlung, 1910.—Pp. vii, 706. 


Philosophy, the author tells us in the preface, has been “‘ein buntes 
bewegtes Bild”’ (p. iii) of world-views, none of which have gained 
general acceptance. One might then either adopt the Fichtean posi- 
tion, and regard philosophy as the expression of one’s own personality, 
or he might try to be content with the study of the history of philos- 
ophy. Yet neither of these courses would satisfy our natural craving 
for a Philosophie als Wissenschaft. Difficult to attain as this will 


always be, we must continue to seek it with all our powers. Professor 
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Rehmke accordingly, with that unabated courage which marks the 
lover of philosophy, has made a fresh effort in this direction; and we 
have now one more system to add to the long list. Yet it is not a 
system in the bad sense of closing forever certain lines of inquiry, but 
rather in the sense of starting from a clear point of view and aiming 
at objective demonstrable certainty. The knowledge which the 
author seeks will not be phenomenalistic, but will hold of things as 
they are, and it will have the ‘ Bodenstandigkeit’’ (p. iv) of the 
Fachwissenschaften, i. e., will be such that “der Gegenstand aus sich 
selbst seine Erklarung findet”’ (p. iv). At the same time it is, as we 
shall see, a thorough, almost radical, empiricism. 

The book is divided into three parts, ‘Grundlegender,’’ “ Krit- 
ischer,”” and ‘‘ Abschliessender”’; treating respectively of philosophy 
as the one fundamental science, of epistemology as no true part of 
philosophy, if indeed worthy of study at all, and of certain meta- 
physical doctrines resulting from the first part. By far the greatest 
interest lies in this first part; it is the positive, constructive portion, 
and occupies nearly two-thirds of the book (pp. 1-430). It is worked 
out with real minuteness, and on account of its novelty we shall ex- 
pound it in some detail. What is knowledge? Simply that which 
satisfies our instinctive desire for unquestioned and perfectly clear 
certainty about the given. Wissenschaft then is ‘‘das Unternehmen 
das Gegebene fraglos zu bestimmen, und Erkenntnis heisst das fraglos 
bestimmte Gegebene” (p. 15). Since this “given’’ is necessarily 
given to consciousness, the term ‘‘ Bewusstseinsbesitz"’ is often used 
to denote it; that term is preferable to ‘‘ Bewusstseinsinhalt’’ because 
. fordere ich den Leser 


“e 


it does not connote psychical characters. 
auf, in dieses Wort nichts mehr hinein zulegen, als was hier gesagt ist: 
Bewusstseinsbesitz als Gegenstand der Wissenschaft oder der Erkennt- 
nis’’ (p. 15). Further, we are warned not to confuse “ 
“real”: “given”’ is the widest possible term. “ . nicht nur das 
‘Wirkliche’ ist Gegebenes, sondern zu diesem gehért in gleicher 
Weise das ‘Nicht wirkliche,’ weil auch dieses zum Bewusstseins- 
besitz gehért”’ (p. 15). While then the not-real has a certain respect- 
able status, the not-given is pure nichts. To speak of something 
beyond the given which we cannot know is to speak of nothing at all: 
if there are limits of knowledge it must be within the given. ‘‘‘Uner- 
kennbares,’ das nicht ‘Gegebenes’ sein soll, ist ein sinnloses Wort” 
(p. 17). There may indeed be objects given to some one not myself, 
or to some past experience of my own which I cannot repeat; and 
really Spencer’s ‘‘Unknowable” is conceived in this wise (p. 23). 


given”’ with 
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Knowable means only ‘‘Gegebenes, das schlechthin fraglos bestimmt 
werden kann”’ (p. 19). Accordingly all the given is within the pale 
of the knowable. ‘‘So steht das Wort des Grenzers von den Grenzen 
menschlichen Erkennens als leeres Wort da”’ (p. 27). 

After two sections of these preliminary definitions, we come in the 
third section to the more particular study of the given. “All that is 
given is particular, without exception (p. 34); even universals (which 
are given) are particular in that they differ from one another. Since 
now the given comprises universals and individuals, there will be 
two groups of sciences, the ‘‘Allgemeinwissenschaften’’ and the 
‘‘Geschichtswissenschaften."’ These study respectively certain given 
universals and certain groups of givenindividuals. The former include 
mathematics, physics, logic, ethics, physiology, psychology, chemistry, 
philology, biology; the latter include all historical sciences (p. 38). 
The given, in accordance with what was said above, here includes the 
not-real as well as the real—viz. in the case of mathematics which 
studies the given and ideal. Now in the universal group we find a 
distinction. Some universals are of widest application, some of less 
wide. The widest comprise the object-matter of the universal sciences 
when considered absolutely or assuch. ‘‘Sohat die Mathematik zum 
Beispiel mit der besonderen Raumen und Zahlen zu tun, sie fragt aber 
nicht, was deren Allgemeinstes, ‘‘ Raum schlechtweg”’ und was “‘Zahl 
schlechtweg”’ sei; und die Physik, deren besonderer Grund besondere 


Veriinderungen des Dinges sind, fragt . . . nicht was dessen Allge- 
meinstes, also was ‘‘Veranderung schlechtweg’’ und was “ Ding 
schlechtweg”’ sei: und die Psychologie . . . was “‘Seelisches schlecht- 


weg” sei (p. 39). There is then need of a particular discipline “in 
dem wir das Allegemeinstes des Begebenen iiberhaupt zum besonderen 
Gegenstand machen und schlechthin fraglos zubestimmen suchen” 
or philosophy. The author’s 


(p. 39). This is “‘Grundwissenschaft ’ 
definition here seems to the reviewer akin to the concept of “‘Gegen- 
standstheorie,’’ although in the absence of bibliographical references 
it is difficult to be certain. Professor Rehmke’s use of the terms 
‘space absolutely,”’ “‘thing absolutely,’’ etc., and his use of “given” as 
indifferent to actuality, point in this direction. 

Has philosophy any presuppositions? Every special science is in 
its own field quite empirical, though presupposing the concept of its 
subject-matter. All such concepts it is the business of philosophy to 
Philosophy however does not 


’ 


study and “fraglos zu bestimmen.’ 
deduce them, for it presupposes no axioms, but only “‘setzt zwar 
Gegebenes voraus, dieses aber als véllig unbestimmtes Gegebenes, sie 
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setzt also mur Gegebenes schlechtweg voraus"’ (p. 47). Even logic, 
universal as it is, assumes as subject-matter the judgment (p. 83) and 
is therefore not Grundwissenschaft. Now as to the content of philos- 
ophy: the principal, because most universal, category is that of thing. 
The problem is ‘was das ‘Ding schlechtweg’ als besonderes Gegeb- 
enes sei, um... . ! Allgemeinste schlechtlein fraglos zu bestimmen” 
(p. 88). The thing as given is found to consist, first, of a ‘‘ Dingaugen- 
blick’’ or momentary object. We now see that the author is refer- 
ring solely to physical things (or concepts of them), for he designates as 
the three necessary and sufficient conditions of a ‘‘ Dingaugenblick”’ 
quantity, form, and place (Ort). He gives no rationale of these three; 
they seem to be just so given. He insists strongly on the importance 
of place to a thing. It is here treated as absolute and distinguished 
from Lage or relative situation in that the Lage presupposes Ort, but not 
conversely (pp. 104,105). At this point a discussion of the nature of 
contradiction is brought in, suggested by the topic of place and motion. 
The author takes an empirical view of it—viz., that whatever is given 
cannot be contradictory—akin to that of James, Paulhan and others, 
and opposed to the general rationalistic doctrine. No names are 
mentioned here, and in the opinion of the reviewer the subject is 
treated with perhaps a little of dogmatism. In fact the position of the 
book seems weakest in regard to its conception of logic. By basing 
logic on the theory of judgment, Dr. Rehmke would naturally tend 
to overlook the truth that there are certain implications, hardly 
derivable from the theory of judgment, which the philosopher’s reason- 
ing must obey. For example, do not relations and terms imply each 
other? Can the one be more fundamental than the other? Judging 
from his statements about “‘Ort’’ he would seem to regard term as 
more fundamental than relation (pp. 105-106); and his statements 
about quantity indicate the same view (pp. 105-106). Again, he 
claims to have eliminated the difficulty as to a thing being one while 
it changes, by his doctrine that the thing is itself the series of moments 
in time (see later); but surely he should at least have squared himself 
with Mr. Bradley's dictum that “to identify the diverse” is the essence 
of contradiction. 

Things are differentiated by diversity in any or all of the three 
‘“‘Bestimmtheiten,” quantity, form, and place. But a thing is more 
than a “ Dingaugenblick”’; it is a succession of them, ‘‘die Einheit von 
Dingaugenblicke im Nacheinander” (p. 148). A thing may then 
change without contradiction, since by definition it includes change. 
The old contradiction of a moving thing is answered thus: “Ein 
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einziger Dingaugenblick also zeigt das Ding weder in Bewegung, noch 
auch, wie eben die Eleaten (s. den fliegenden ruhenden Pfeil) irrender- 
weise meinten, in Ruhe”’ (p. 187), for rest is a relation as well as motion. 
Two theses follow: all change is both loss and gain in quantity, form, 
and place (pp. 169 ff.), and no “‘secondary”’ qualities can be constitu- 
tive of a thing, for they have not “place’’: ‘“‘zu der Empfindung als 
besonderem Gegebenen ein Ort nicht gehért’’ (p. 199). The doctrine 
is that things are primary qualities united in place. 

The other groups (only two are found) of given facts, besides things, 
are conscious states. These are utterly different from things and 
irreducible. Philosophy finds them codrdinate with the physical, 
and its relation to psychology is on a par with its relation to physics 
(p. 207). Place is quite lacking to the psychical; in fact, the two 
groups of “given” facts agree only in that both are given to conscious- 
ness. The ancient puzzle of the relation between body and mind 
now appears. The “‘double-aspect’’ theory splits on the rock of the 
ultimate difference between physical and psychical (p. 217). The 
author’s solution is dualistic. Mind and body are two “givens” 
united into a working system (‘‘ Wirkenseinheit’’), but they do not 
together constitute one individual. That assumption has caused all 
the trouble. The self, or uniting principle of mind is, as readers of 
the author's Allgemeine Psychologie will recall, the logical subject; that 
of the body is place. The two interact constantly. That this is 
possible is argued in a difficult discussion of causation (pp. 245-295) 
which defines that category as a three-term relation. ‘‘Das Wort 
‘Ursache und Wirkung’ umfasst also nicht zwei, sondern drei Gegebene, 
und die Wirkenseinheit ist ein dreigliedrige Einheit’’ (pp. 255-256). 
The reviewer would repeat the criticism made above as to the neglect 
of logical implication. Is causation intelligible without a thread of 
identity between cause and effect? If not, the author’s view of inter- 
action would be illogical. But he is evidently a most thorough-going 
empiricist, for he does not seem to feel the constraint which many 
philosophers feel, of certain rationalising axioms. We recall a remark: 
“die Grundwissenschaft, unter deren ‘Gegenstanden’ allerdings auch 
die Veranderung schiechtweg sich findet, eben mit dem Gegebenen 
schlechtweg zu tun hat, und, wie ihr demnach der Fragesatz ‘ wie ist 
Gegebenes iiberhaupt médglich?’ ein leeres Gerede ist . . .’’ (pp. 
190-191). Once admitting the intelligibility of interaction, however, 
we find progress easy. The will is the type of causation, though it 
does not act directly on the mind, but on the body. The real (inner 
or outer) is defined thus: ‘‘* Wirklich’ ist ein Einzelwesen, das wirk- 
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oder Wirkung erfahrt” (p. 300). It thus comprises physical and 
psychical alike but is only a part of the given. 

The important result here seems to be that man is not simple but 
compounded. As conscious he is simple, as in-a-place he is simple; 
as twofold he acts upon, and is affected by, both the psychical and 


physical. ‘Eine stetige Wirkenseinheit von Leib und Seele ist also 
der Mensch. Dieser bedeutet nun aber nicht auch selbst wieder ein 
besonderes Einzelwesen . . .”’ (p. 306). 


Returning to the physical world, we come to the question, are there 
simple ultimate things (atoms)? Ultimacy as a working unit must 
not be confused with indivisibility (p. 331). The question belongs to 
science (p. 350). Other questions considered are: Is the physical 
world (Dingwelt) one? Is anything imperishable? The former is 
answered in the negative, the latter in favor of the eternity (in time) 
of simple things. ‘‘Ewigkeit also kommt dem wirklich unteilbaren 
Dinge [atoms, if there are any] und dem Bewusstsein zu” (p. 420). 
And “ewig” here means “in jeder Zeit der Welt’’—no timeless 
immortality for us! 

Parts II and III must be merely outlined. The general thesis of 
Part II is that epistemology is no part of Grundwissenschaft, because 
it presupposes knowledge and its object (p. 438). Indeed it is a futile 
discipline, for it asks, how can the given be given? Still it might, if 
conceived as genetic psychology, be worthy of study. The difficulties 
of idealism, empiricism, rationalism, etc., would have been avoided if 
philosophers had not separated, but only distinguished, body and mind: 
“Liegen sie [epistemological schools] doch alle in demselben Spital 
krank an demselben Ubel, namlich an der irrigen Voraussetzung, dass 
Erkennendes und das Andere von einander Geschiedenes sei, ein 
Voraussetzung, die eben zu der toten Frage nach dem Gegebensein 
des Gegebenen fiihren muss” (p. 440). The theories are grouped 
under three heads: psychological (English empiricism), logical (earlier 
rationalism), and psychological-logical (Kantian rationalism). Rehm- 
ke’s attitude toward the doctrine of a knowing subject behind all exper- 
ience may be seen from these words: “Wer uns daher das Wort 
‘Erkenntnis subjekt' sagt und ‘ Nichtgegebens’ d. i. Nichts mit diesen 
Worte zum Ausdruck bringt, der lallt uns ein sinnloses Wort zu . . .” 
(p. 562). “Bin ich mir nun meiner selbst bewusst, so ‘habe’ oder 
‘besitze’ ich auch mich, bin ich mir also, mit anderen Worten, selbst 
ein Gegebenes”’ (p. 562). His empiricism and anti-phenomenalism 
unite to form a realism. 

The third part (pp. 582-700) emphasizes, among other things, 
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the author’s realism, and shows him to a certain extent as an in- 
determinist. We gather some representative statements. ‘‘Es ist 
von der gréssten Bedeutung, sich dariiber klar zu werden, das, wenn 
wir von Ding und von Dingvorstellung reden, nicht Zweierlei, sondern 
ein und dasselbe nur in zwei besonderen Betrachtungen zur Darstellung 
kommt" (p. 611). ‘Wir legen aber sofort Einspruch ein gegen die 
Behauptung ‘die Welt ist meine Vorstellung’ wenn sie sagen will, 
‘die Welt gehért zu mir, der ich sie vorstelle, in dem Sinn, dass sie 
abhingig von mir, dem Vorstellenden, ist’’’ (p. 613). ‘“‘Wir weisen 
diesen Traum einer Vorstellungs- und Erscheinungswelt vor allem 
auch aus dem Grunde ab, weil er gegen die Tatsache der Selbstunter- 
scheidung des menschlichen Bewusstseins von dem Dinggegebenen 
offensichtlich verstésst, die deutlich lehrt, dass Dinggegebenes als 
solches nicht zum Bewusstsein gehért”’ (p.616). Kant’s epistemology 
is spoken of (p. 619 et passim) as “‘ Dieser Erkenntnisroman Kants.”’ 
‘* Nichts, tiberhaupt nichts von allem Gegebenen ist als solches abhingig 
von dem besitzenden menschlichen Bewusstsein”’ (p. 647), although indeed 
‘Was fiir besondere Eigenschaften also das Ding als Besitz eines 
wahrnehmenden Bewusstseins zeige, das hangt ganz davon ab, was 
fiir ein besonderer Leib mit diesem Bewusstsein verkniipft ist’ (p. 648). 
“‘Farbe, Ton, Harte usf. . . . von dem Leibe des Bewusstseins, dem 
es Gegebenes ist, abhangig ist’’ (p. 658). Some things or psychoses 
may not be effects, but only causes, for though causal connection is 
ubiquitous (p. 686) it does not always hold in both directions. There 
may then be freedom in the temporal, realistic sense. ‘“‘ Die Freiheit 
d. i. die Unabhangigkeit, deren sich das Bewusstsein als wirkender 
Wille bewusst ist, tritt . . . zu tage, weil dieses [Bewusstsein] als 
Wille eben niemals auch Wirkung erfahrt und erfahren kann”’ (p. 700). 

Altogether Professor Rehmke has produced a most important, 
though a long and difficult, treatise, which should be welcome to the 


modern realistic school. 
W. H. SHELDON. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Theories of Knowledge; Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. By LESLIE 
J. WaLKEeR. London, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910.—pp. xxxix, 
696. 

In the Preface to this volume written by Michael Maher, remark is 
made upon the large and increasing improvement manifest of recent 
years in Catholic philosophical literature both in English and foreign 
languages, and upon the constant appearance of new works which 


exhibit the genuine philosophical spirit. ‘A careful, patient and scru- 
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pulously fair consideration of an opponent’s views if they are discussed 
at all, is the only profitable course at the present day, whilst the most 
effective form of philosophical criticism is that which, instead of 
singling out particular flaws, takes a large view of a system as a whole, 
and then follows it out to its ultimate consequences”’ (p. viii). This 
is indeed to set a new and higher standard for Catholic philosophical 
literature; but it is an ideal which is fully realized in the present work. 

The aim of a theory of knowledge, our author states, is to discover 
the nature of the relation existing between the object known and the 
knowing mind. Hence the epistemological! problem is three-fold: “‘We 
have to analyse psychologically the nature and functions of those 
mental activities by which knowledge is acquired and to discuss the 
influence which they have on one another; we have to enquire into 
the conditions of knowledge, to ask what precisely is to be understood 
by subject and object, and how far knowledge is due to the activity of 
the one, how far to that of the other; and we have to examine the 
notions of validity, truth, objectivity, and to determine the criterion 
by which we may decide when these notions are applicable to an act 
of cognition and when they are not” (p.1). The main purpose of the 
book, that of reaching a solution of the problem of knowledge, may be 
most effectively pursued, the author believes, by considering the leading 
theories of knowledge, Absolutism, Pragmatism, and Realism, under 
each of these three heads; for the theories named “contain amongst 
them at least in germ the only possible solutions that can be given 
to the problem of knowledge”’ (p. 4). ‘ Psychologically, knowledge 
may be regarded either as a function of the intellect or as a function of 
the will; or else we may hold that, while both will and intellect co- 
operate, their functions are distinct. Metaphysically the universe is 
either one or many, the origin of knowledge either subjective or objec- 
tive, the distinction of subject and object either relative or absolute. 
And, epistemologically, truth is either theoretical or practical, and 
depends for its acceptance either upon its power to satisfy the intellect 
or upon its power on our practical needs and our will, or, it may be, 
upon both” (p. 4). The three theories in question have their roots 
deep in the soil of philosophical thought. Absolute Idealism recalls 
the Platonic theory of a world of &3y and the doctrine of Parmenides 
that the universe is one. Pragmatism revives the human standpoint 
of Protagoras and the perpetual evolution of Heraclitus’ flux. Realism 
dates back to the time when man first began to record his thoughts in 
writing, found at length systematic formulation in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and became the central feature of the Scholasticism of the 
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Middle Ages. The author thus proposes to pursue his enquiry into 
the subject of knowledge by a critical examination of Absolutism 
and Pragmatism as antithetical extremes which, by their elements 
of truth as well as by their admixture of error, point the way to 
Realism, the true view, which presents itself as a via media or, better, a 
higher synthesis which provides for the truth of the two extremes 
while avoiding their errors. 

To treat exhaustively of these three theories with their variations, 
taking account of their psychological analyses, their metaphysical 
assumptions, and their criteria of epistemological validity, is no light 
task. Yet Father Walker carries his program through with great 
skill and admirable thoroughness. He is not merely a master of 
scholastic philosophy; he has made a special study of the development 
of post-Kantian idealism; and he possesses an encyclopedic knowledge 
of recent works upon epistemology and scientific method. The critical 
portions of the work are exemplary in their illuminating expositions 
and fair, yet penetrating, criticisms. The author’s ability as a thinker 
and writer is shown in his lucid and masterly exposition of the de- 
velopment of the principles of Absolute Idealism from their origin in 
Kant’s Critical Philosophy down to the present time. Much interest 
is added to the account of Pragmatism by the information given of the 
views of Continental thinkers more or less closely allied with Prag- 
matism, such as Simmel, Abel Rey, LeRoy, Papini, etc. It will not 
be necessary to follow out Father Walker’s many criticisms of Abso- 
lutism and Pragmatism. The recent controversy between the two 
schools has exposed to general view the defects and inadequacies of 
both positions. It should be said that, owing to certain pre-concep- 
tions perhaps, the author gains in some cases too easy a victory over 
his adversaries. Thus, for example the conception of an organic 
whole is said to be inapplicable to the universe because experience 
shows the organic relation as holding between members of the living 
organism only and does not warrant its further extension (p. 290). 
But what of the relation of conscious selves in the community of 
intelligence? Surely recent studies in social psychology have proved 
that ego and alter are organically related in genesis and activity. 
Again, the support which Pragmatism derives from a consideration 
of the function of mind in organic evolution is not estimated at its 
true importance; probably because the author does not accept the 
doctrine of evolution, holding that it is not yet established (p. 84). 

Not the least valuable part of the book are the chapters devoted 
to the exposition of ‘Aristotelian’ or Scholastic Realism. A clear 
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statement, brief but comprehensive, of Aquinas’ philosophy of knowl- 
edge by one who is able to interpret the system sympathetically and 
at the same time has a thorough understanding of the problems of 
epistemology in the present day is itself a noteworthy contribution. 
Only the general standpoint of this type of Realism—and with refer- 
ence particularly to the relation of thought and its object in the know- 
ing consciousness—can be indicated here. It is of course a view which 
in general idea is familiar enough to students of philosophy—the well- 
known ‘correspondence’ theory—but its detailed application to the 
processes of cognition contains much that is interesting and instructive. 
“The Realist then begins to philosophise from the point of view of 
common-sense. Accordingly, he understands by knowledge a psychical 
act or state in which somehow the nature of objective reality is 
revealed to the human mind, and by truth the correspondence of 
knowledge with objective fact” (p. 28). ‘“‘Sensation is an effect pro- 
duced in a sentient organism by an objective cause which it resembles; 
and that resemblance is not destroyed by the coédperation of the 
organism in the production of the effect"’ (p. 389). The correspond- 
ence between sensations and objects is not exact in every detail; but 
“though the quality of sensations tells us nothing of the nature of 
objects, it tells us a great deal about their differences, and consequently 
is of immense value for knowledge since thereby we are enabled to 
distinguish one thing from another and so to make them objects of 
further research” (p. 383). ‘‘ Between the extensity and configurations 
which characterize sense-perceptions,”’ however, ‘‘there is clearly a 
correspondence” (p. 385). Within the sphere of thought proper the 
different intellectual activities are sharply distinguished. ‘‘ Appre- 
hension is simply the process by which from the phantasm, image or 
sense-impression, the idea is obtained" (p. 392). ‘‘ When, therefore, 
in an act of intellectual apprehension, the phantasm determines the 
idea it communicates to it that objectivity which itself unconsciously 
possesses on account of its own determination by the object" (p. 393). 
Through judgment ideas are combined; through inference systems of 
ideas. ‘‘ The idea corresponds with some real entity in the objective 
world or the self; the judgment corresponds with some relation hold- 
ing between these entities in that they imply a rational plan; systems 
of ideas, complex concepts, theories, correspond with the systematic 
coérdination and correlation of real things; always provided and in 
so far as reality itself is their determining cause"’ (p. 417). 

One who reads this book with the history of modern philosophy in 
mind will look forward with especial interest to the author’s discussion 
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of the question of the criterion of truth. For it was the difficulties 
of this question that led Locke to depart so widely in the course of 
his Essay from the position of common-sense realism which he took 
in the beginning; and it was a keener perception of these same diffi- 
culties that impelled Berkeley and Hume to their destructive criticism 
of this view. We have aright to expect that the present-day exponent 
of the realism of common-sense will meet these difficulties which, 
exposed with increasing clearness in the development of English 
Empiricism, caused Hume to deny all true objectivity and certainty 
to knowledge, and finally led Kant, in his Copernican change of 
position, to find a basis of objectivity within the limits of conscious 
experience. But in such expectations we are disappointed by the 
present work. Indeed we are confronted by a fundamental ambiguity 
at the very beginning of the discussion of this matter of the Realist’s 
criterion of truth. Common-sense Realism, we are told repeatedly, 
is belief in a world of objects independent of, and external to, the 
thinking self (e. g., pp. 657 and 678). It is surprising, therefore, 
to read in an opening paragraph of the chapter on the “Criteria 
of Error in Realism" that ‘‘The only comparison possible for us is a 
comparison of things as thought and things as perceived. The realist 
asks for no ‘miraculous second-sight’ by means of which to detect 
the agreement or disagreement of the copy and original, of idea and 
reality"’ (p. 623). The correspondence in which truth consists arises, 
we are told, ‘“‘when the content of thought has been determined by 
the object to which it is referred"’ (p. 625). But how are we to know 
when the content of thought is thus determined by the object? We 
must assume that thought and perception when functioning normally 
give us knowledge, i. e., are determined by their objects. Our problem 
then is to consider the conditions under which, in exceptional cases, 
these activities go wrong. It is therefore not the criterion of truth 
but the criteria of error which we have to establish; “‘we must know 
what other causes may determine the content of thought besides the 
object to which it is referred’ (p. 625). Now “false appearances” 
in the field of sense-perception may be due either to objective or to 
subjective conditions. An analysis of these conditions furnishes us 
with two useful criteria of error in regard to sense-perception. ‘First, 
we must be careful to take account of the circumstances under which 
perception takes place and, if abnormal, must experiment in order 
to discover whether the special circumstances make any difference 
to what we perceive. And, secondly, if accuracy of detail is required, 


we must make use of instruments which place the senses in conditions 
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in which they are known to be reliable” (p. 627). These are useful 
and necessary precautions to take where error is suspected or known; 
yet surely this roundabout procedure is not followed when we reject 
sense-experiences as illusory. It is rather their inconsistency with 
our organized experience which causes us to question their reality, 
an inconsistency which becomes apparent when we essay to act upon 
them, if not before. As to the criteria of error in memory the author's 
suggestions are even more indefinite and unsatisfactory. If the corre- 
spondence of the idea with the percept is the condition of truth, the 
Humean criterion of vividness would seem to be the reasonable test 
in most cases of memory. Here if anywhere in actual fact, however, 
it is ‘coherence’ which is the mark of truth. Turning in conclusion to 
the criterion of truth (in distinction from criteria of error), the author 
maintains that for the Realist it is “‘ nothing more or less than objective 
evidence. We assent because we are forced to do so by the object 
itself; because it is the object itself and not some other object or cause 
which seems to have determined the content of our thoughts, and 
so to have manifested itself to our mind. We assent because that to 
which we assent is ‘obvious’ and we cannot help assenting”’ (p. 641). 
Moreover, what has been said of the trustworthiness of human faculties 
in general applies to our neighbors’ as well as our own. We are con- 
sequently justified in accepting the testimony of others in regard to 
facts, providing we have reason to believe that their observations 
were made with due care and we have no cause to suspect an ulterior 
motive. This position of the author with reference to the credibility 
of human testimony is somewhat important since it furnishes him with 
a ground for accepting as true or trustworthy the great portion of the 
traditional ideas and beliefs of mankind. But to his position here one 
who is acquainted with the circumstances under which science has 
developed must take decided exception. While for the ordinary con- 
duct of life it is a sane and sensible rule thus to accept the testimony 
of others, it is nevertheless an incontrovertible fact that scientific 
knowledge has made progress largely through disregarding the ac- 
cepted ideas of mankind and adopting views totally at variance with 
popular tradition. Plenty of human testimony can be secured at 
present for the existence of facts such as, for example ‘ pre-natal’ 
influence, or for the occurrence of supernatural manifestations, which 
science does not even consider seriously—and the continued success 
which attends the use of its own methods of explanation justifies 
science in this attitude. 

The author has failed therefore in his main purpose of proving that 
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Realism is that synthesis of Absolutism and Pragmatism which is 
needed by the thought of the present. To one who believes that the 
history of philosophy records a genuine progress in the solution of 
philosophic problems, such failure would seem to be inevitable. For, 
as the author himself remarks, the fundamental principles of both 
Absolute Idealism and Pragmatism were enunciated by Kant in his 
critical philosophy, and his Copernican revolution was the outcome 
of a development in which the inadequacy of other theories was con- 
clusively demonstrated and, in particular, the position of common- 
sense was subjected to an annihilating criticism by the English Em- 
piricists. Shall philosophy make progress then by abandoning the 
ground thus gained, a ground upon which both Idealism and Prag- 
matism stand, and returning to the discredited Realism of common- 
sense? Decidedly not: the ‘standpoint of experience’ with the 
conception of knowledge as a process of organization and the interpreta- 
tion of truth in terms of function and value within such organizing 
process, must be retained and progress made forward from this stand- 
point. Idealism and Pragmatism have both doubtless gone to ex- 
tremes, each interpreting the organization of experience in a one-sided 
and inadequate way—lIdealism with undue emphasis upon the intel- 
lectual and Pragmatism with a like exaggeration of the practical 
or even biological aspect of the process. Is not the ‘higher synthesis’ 
to be sought along the line of a more adequate and comprehensive 
interpretation of the process of organization itself, neither narrowly 
intellectual or practical, but wide enough to include both aspects of 
experience in a higher unity—perhaps an ethical interpretation which 
includes both theoretical and practical activities within an ideal of 
the Good which represents the complete satisfaction of intelligent 
volition? 
Henry W. WRIGHT. 
LAKE ForREST COLLEGE. 
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William James. Par Emile Boutroux. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, I9II. 

—pp. 142. 

Analyse et critique des principes de la psychologie de W. James. Par A. Ménard. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 466. 

The passing of a spirit like that of William James was bound to evoke a multi- 
tude of appreciative and critical estimates of its varied and genial manifesta- 
tions. Among the first of these to appear in book form are the two here to be 
considered. It is quite natural and fitting that both should emanate from 
the land which from the first received his thought most enthusiastically and 
most sympathetically. The Celtic vision of William James, which at times 
awakened but a stolid amazement among his own countrymen, and but a veiled 
contempt among the rank and file of German Gelehrten, found its intuitive 
appeal immediately and permanently acceptable to the Gallic mind. It was 
only after the rounding out of his pragmatic method of philosophising that the 
concretely minded American was aroused from the lethargy of its German 
rationalism to an enthusiastic support of this new way of looking at things. But 
it is James's lasting legacy to the philosophic thought of his country that by 
means of this vehicle, so naively practical and concrete as it appears to be on 
its surface, he should nevertheless have brought to the fore that wider range of 
intuitive truth which generations of German training had so effectively stifled. 

The manner in which this wider reach of the religious consciousness comes to 
its own as a sort of lfertium quid, both to supplement and to bridge the gap 
between the phenomena of mind and matter, is most sympathetically and con- 
vincingly traced by Professor Boutroux in his little volume. Beginning with a 
sketch of the career and works of William James, in which the intimate char- 
ter of the union which existed between the man’s life and his philosophy is 
clearly attested, the author proceeds to outline, briefly but comprehensively, 
the various phases of his philosophy as they unroll in his psychology, the point 
of departure for James, through the psychology of religion—which jusiified for 
him his wider reach—on to the pragmatism of his method and the suggestions 
of his metaphysical views of a radical empiricism. Then follows a chapter on 
his pedagogy and a concluding summary. 

In the chapter on psychology we note the approach through anatomy and 
physiology, and the speedy conviction that the ‘idea’ is a unique phenomenon 
which physical science alone would never be able to grasp. Between the 
methods of strict analysis analogous to the procedure of the physical sciences, 
and that of the spiritualist with his constant reference to an incorporeal soul- 
substance, James evokes introspection as the proper method to attain a living 
synthesis of the views held by both associationist and spiritualist. From this 
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follows the conception of the ‘stream of consciousness’ as a ‘ multiple unity 
and a unit multiplicity.’ But pure description fails to producea science. Ac- 
cordingly the physiological conditions of mental phenomena must be studied in 
the closest causal relationship to the conscious flux. Parallelism is accepted 
as a working hypothesis in which the transition from mental to physical, and 
from physical to mental is often so insensible that one draws the most likely 
conclusion that all nerve centers responded originally to spontaneous and 
intelligent excitations, some of which in the course of evolution have been 
raised to the order of true voluntary responsiveness, while others have sunk to 
the level of mechanical activity. The purpose of psychology becomes the 
study of the personal consciousness with its teleological activity by means of 
which it conserves that which is of interest and eliminates the remainder. The 
data of psychology are, in the last analysis, of two sorts: (1) the effective exist- 
ence of thoughts and feelings, (2) the knowing function which with the aid of 
these may compass certain realities which are other than these states them- 
selves. 

The psychology of religion brings us into touch with these deeper realities. 
It is impossible to solve the problems of marginal consciousness, the phenomena 
of alterations of personality and religious exaltation, by reference alone to 
the state of mind which we call focal. Communication with God and with 
other minds by ecstatic contact plunges us into the deeper consciousness of 
the subliminal self where an interpenetration of mind with mind is in order. 
This deeper experience bears a relation to ordinary psychological phenomena 
similar to that which the psychological bears to the physical, but it is also more 
profound, and thus reveals the fact that the objective world of physical science 
is in reality but an artificially separated portion of an infinitely complex 
current of experience. 

Contrary to the Kantian tradition, pragmatism refuses to make its debut 
as an epistemology. Beyond the fact of consciousness, which always implies 
the self, is the broader fact of sciousness, the real phenomenon of existence, 
in its endless flux. Thus reality is not a function of truth, but truth a function 
of reality. To know if an idea is effective there is no need to reduce it to its 
physical conditions; it is sufficient to consider it in itself since when the idea 
is present the phenomena are produced. The scientific conception gives me 
but a world of pre-existent connections, whereas the religious idea creates as 
it affirms. Reality is given only in direct living experience, and truth as 
a static factor is unknown. Our experience differs from reality, its object, 
only in so far as it is taken ‘piece-meal.’ In the total ‘sciousness’ which is 
revealed to us par excellence in the religious experience, we apprehend the 
identity of subject and object. 

While pragmatism is essentially but a method, the radical empiricism for 
which it stands sponsor reveals the underlying plurality of the metaphysical 
substratum. Thought is generally maintained to be a function of the brain, 
but what do we mean by ‘function’? It may be a productive agent, or merely a 


transmitter. It is the latter view which James accepts. Physiology can 
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neither prove nor disprove the independence of mind, but psychical research 
has tended to show that its independence is a fact. As for logic which opposes 
such radical opinions, it has no ultimate force in a philosophy which champions 
the passionate vision of an ecstatic and declares that logic but explains after- 
wards that which is first revealed to us intuitively. So long as we think only 
with the logical mechanism of our intellect, we are isolated each in his own 
consciousness, but so soon as we plunge into the deeper experience of our 
intuitive ‘sciousness’ we break the barriers of isolation, for here mind meets 
at once both mind and matter in the essentially pluralistic flux of things 
eternal. 

It is this view of the eternal incompleteness of things which makes the 
outlook of William James upon the problems of education so fascinating and 
suggestive. The human will may play a réle in the order of existence. How 
to develop its latent possibilities is the primary problem. Science deals only 
with partial truths. Art on the contrary produces reality whenever it makes 
itself manifest. Pedagogy is an art using science with intelligence and freedom 
for the production of new truth. The pedagogy of William James deals not 
with ends but with means. On the basis of our manifold habits, acquired to 
meet the complex exigencies of life, how may we draw out the latent spon- 
taneity which alone makes for progress? The first stage in education is 
evidently mechanical: the acquisition of habits. The second stage is the 
cultivation of ideas which not only conserve the past, but bring before us 
something unique, at first a mere possibility, which, however, by the proper 
employment of our natural resources may be made a reality. The third stage 
consists in the direction of these ideas toward things of value. Constantly 
maintaining the virtues of courage, abnegation, purity of intention, persever- 
ance and good will, we must be always in pursuit of the new order, an ideal 
worthy of the name. Such is life, a continuous and ever stimulating problem 
which unrolls before us in response to the promptings of our inmost will for 
change. 

James proposes no new system of philosophy, indeed, the conception of 
radical empiricism which he advances is essentially anti-systematic. Philos- 
ophy, life, reality are all constantly in the making, they are never made. ‘Im 
Anfang war die Tat,’ he quotes; yet as Professor Boutroux sagely remarks, if 
reason divorced from activity is, in a purely logical sense, but a series of inert 
categories, so too, is action when reduced to a pure concept but a blind and 
meaningless change. It is only as the two are given together in experience 
that they interpenetrate and render meaningful and in a true sense progressive 
the constant passage of the eternal flux. 

In M. Ménard’s volume we have a convenient summary for French readers 
of the fundamental principles which James has laid down in his larger work 
on psychology. On the whole the author has accomplished his task with care 
and intelligence, although at least one of his compatriots' has doubted whether 
the result is worth the effort expended upon it. Ina land where the writings 


1F. Mentré in Revue de philosophie, 11° annee, I9II, pp. 93-04. 
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of James have been so much read and discussed, one may indeed doubt the 
value of a work which, while bearing the stamp of sincere discipleship, lacks 
the breadth of real constructive criticism. M. Ménard has read his Bergson, 
and is inclined to see the principles of James through Bergsonian glasses. In 
attempting to point out the frequent similarity in the views of these two 
philosophers, he is apt to apply a Bergsonian interpretation where it is not 
entirely justifiable. For instance, he reads directly into James’s presentation 
of psycho-physical parallelism the Bergsonian doctrine of time and space. In 
James's doctrine of the conscious flow he sees Bergson’s consciousness of pure 
time getting itself externalised in spatial form as physiological process. This 
same doctrine also affords the explanation for spontaneity and free will, which, 
to be sure, James accepts but does not attempt to explain on psychological 
grounds. The Bergsonian interpretation is important, no doubt, and its re- 
levance in this place is unquestioned, but in his appliction of it M. Ménard is 
inclined to lose sight of the fact that James's Principles is a collection of rela- 
tively systematic psychological discussions in which metaphysical problems, 
although occasionally mentioned, are consistently passed over as inapprop- 
riate to a psychological treatise. 

The central feature of M. Ménard’s work consists in an attempt to show 
the consequences of James’s psychology with respect to the possibilities of 
scientific procedure in this field. James’s arguments against the atomistic 
conception of the Wundtian school are carefully studied. Accepting James’s 
postulate that consciousness is continuous rather than discrete, Ménard reaches 
the conclusion that psychological analysis is impossible, and therefore a quan- 
out of the question. Since 





titative treatment—the sine qué non of science 
nothing permanent can be postulated in psychology, we are limited to a 
descriptive treatment supplemented by such borrowed assistance as may be 
obtained from physiological hypotheses and experimental results, on the one 
hand, and a study of the physical conditions of sensation and reaction, on the 
other. The result is not an independent science. 

This conclusion is no doubt fairly evident, but had the author been better 
acquainted with the recent advance in modern psychology in its attack upon 
the nature of those ‘feelings of relation’ and ‘tendency’ to which James 
ascribed so fundamental an importance, and which, because of their inherent 
vagueness, M. Ménard regards as the principal stumbling block to a scientific 
analysis of mind, he would have realised that a scientific analysis, and even a 
psychic causality, are quite among the possibilities of modern psychology, 
even though a mathematical treatment of the phenomena is still a problem 
for the future. 

It was of high importance to emphasise strongly, as James and Bergson 
have done, the totally different character of the psychic data from those of 
the objective sciences. It is becoming increasingly evident to many psy- 
chologists that the rigid postulate of Wundt regarding psychological procedure 
has not been as fruitful as it was expected to be. The problems of the ‘exact’ 
psychologists have been largely concerned with externals on the borderland 
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of physics and physiology, while the larger problems, both practical and 
theoretical, have been persistently ruled out of the laboratories as unfit for 
scientific treatment. It was denied that they could be scientifically handled 
because they could not be subjected to exact experimental measurement. 
We are now in the midst of a striking reaction against this point of view. 
The practical problems are being attacked everywhere as problems of educa- 
tion, behavior, and the like. The theoretical problems, too, have recently 
been brought into the laboratory and successfully dealt with as problems of 
systematic introspection by Kiilpe and his pupils, and by Binet, Woodworth 
and others. But the question of psychological method has yet to be thor- 
oughly worked out. The Wundtian method was definite and clear cut, 
modeled as it was on physico-mathematical principles. The more advanced 
methods are frankly tentative and incomplete. 

To put the question quite simply, we may affirm a body of purely psy- 
chological phenomena which demands scientific treatment. Equally, we may 
deny that science, in the broadest sense, can work alone with mathematical 
formule. The descriptive stage precedes the exact stage in every science. 
This stage necessarily involves analysis, and analysis involves classification. 
The logical outcome of classification is an irreducible element. The objection 
to psychological elements has been that they are not real. It apparently 
does not occur to the critics of psychological analysis that the elements of 
the chemist are perhaps not rea/, nor even necessarily irreducible, as has been 
evident in the successive pushing back from molecule to atom, and from atom 
to corpuscle. 

It is, indeed, doubtful, in the light of modern research, if the conscious 
complex is reducible to sensational elements as was formerly held. But this 
by no means prevents the search for other elements of a different nature to 
supplement or even displace those of the early associationists. My own con- 
clusion is that psychology may be no less a pure and independent science 
because its methods are as yet uncertain, and its results incomplete. It was 
the lasting merit of William James, the psychologist, that he insisted on a 
broad and catholic tolerance in his presentation of the problems and guiding 
principles of the young science, and that he denied the ultimate value of a 
narrow objective treatment. I do not find in my reading of the Princtples 
any indications of lack of faith in man’s ability to handle psychological prob- 


lems in a true scientific spirit. 
R. M. OGDEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. By JAMES MARK 
BALpwin. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1911.—pp. 210. 
Those who are familiar with Professor Baldwin's earlier writings will find 
in this latest volume little that is new, it being only, as the author himself 


tells us, “in a sense a sort of popular resumé” of his own larger and more 


reasoned works. 
The two most fundamental doctrines of the book are brought out clearly 
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in the first two chapters: (1) It is essential to distinguish between various 
modes of collective life,—(a) ‘‘the instinctive or gregarious group” which is 
biologically determined and is based on inherited tendencies, (6) “the spon- 
taneous or plastic group’”’ which is determined by feeling and impulse and is 
based on social heredity, on learning and imitation, and (c) “the reflective or 
social group proper’’ which is determined by intelligence and is based on 
reasoned motives and ideals. Only this last form of organization is social in 
the true sense of the word. ‘Every social situation is constituted by the 
thinking and acting of certain individuals, in varying degrees and sorts of 
co-operation or opposition constituting the socal relationship” (p. 29). The 
key for the interpretation of social phenomena, therefore, must in every case 
be found not in biology but in psychology. (2) The sociological unit is not 
the ‘single person’ but the ‘socius’; “the social relation is in all cases intrinsic 
to the life, interests, and purposes of the individual” (p. 28). The normal 
development of the individual, therefore, inevitably brings him into essential 
solidarity with his fellows, In reply to the question, what in that case still 
remains true of individualism, Chapter III, ‘‘Competition and Individualism,” 
tells us that “‘growing solidarity results in a cessation or diminution of indi- 
vidualism"’ (p. 82),—a careless statement of the fact, more accurately ex- 
pressed in other chapters, that with growing solidarity mere individualism, 
in the sense of an atomistic self-reference inevitably wanes. Not only does 
the intensity of the biological struggle for existence diminish, but its point of 
incidence is shifted. ‘‘It is now a struggle between groups, not one between 
individuals” (p. 83); ‘“‘the organized whole faces the competition with other 
wholes of interest or utility” (p. 115). The discussions in Chapters IV and 
VI concerning the principles that underlie the social institutions of school, 
state, and church, and those involved in business organization, aim to illustrate 
the fact that the traditional contrast between individual and social interest is 
artificial and mistaken. Collectivist theory must not be carried to the ex- 
treme, as it is, for example, in the case of Socialism; nor must individualistic 
doctrine, as it is, for example, in such theories of religion as that of Professor 
James, in which the unique personal and subjective aspect is overemphasized 
and the fact is disregarded that “the religious experience is normally developed 
within the control of social and moral motives,”’ and that “the religious spirit 
seeks social embodiment and normally finds it’’ (p. 142). Believing, then, 
that the motive to individualism is not entirely subverted, the author devotes 
a chapter, “‘Social Invention and Progress,”’ in pointing out how it enters 
into that continuous and coherent social movement called progress. Natural 
selection cannot secure progress but only “preserve and extend the group in 
which a social type is present "’; “‘the type that is worth selecting and extending 
arises within the group by processes of internal organization” (p. 148). Social 
progress depends upon the psychological factor of invention, upon the fact 
that man has imagination as well as perception, thought as well as mere 
recognition, ideals as well as sentiment for the actual. All advance in knowl- 


edge and in science, as the Genetic Logic has shown us in such careful detail, 
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rests on schemata, on processes of experimentation, on hypotheses or proposals 
suggested by the imagination. Society pares down and refines the novelties 
suggested by original minds and thus gives them entrance into the domain 
of the socially selected and accepted; ‘then the individuals of successive 
generations receive them by social inheritance and reinforce them in turn’ 
(p. 155). Whatever tends to disturb this concurrence of the individualistic 
and collectivistic factors, ‘‘this oneness of ideal and aim, marks retrogression, 
since it tends to mutilate the individual by separating him from the social 
body, or to destroy society by depriving it of its original minds” (p. 156). 
In conclusion, Chapter VII outlines the various problems which divide Social 
Science into its various fields, an account based on the article ‘‘ Social Science"’ 


in the author’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
Thus, Professor Baldwin has presented in an interesting and suggestive 
way the important truth that society and the individual are not two separate 


forces that make “grudging concessions each to the other,’’ but “two sides 
of a growing organic whole, in which the welfare and advance of the one 


(p. 170). This itself, 


ministers to the welfare and progress of the other’ 
however, implies the fallacy of the contention, referred to above, that there is 
“a sphere of direct competition, a struggle for existence, between groups of 
individuals, communities, states, etc., and war is its most evident method of 
settlement”’ (p. 115). There can be no hard and fast line between groups of 
individuals any more than between one individual and other individuals or 
society in general. The principle of rationality and of self-consciousness is a 
principle of universality. It was just by shutting himself up against the 
outside world in his self-sufficiency, that the Stoic came to recognize that he 
was a citizen of the world; and just in so far as Christian and Buddhist 
attained to a knowledge of the self, were they led to see that all men are kin 
and that war, therefore, is at best a form of suicide. Environment, geography, 
need for food, etc., must be reckoned with in the interpretation of social 
phenomena and of the facts of human history, but such factors, or the struggle 
for existence, are inadequate for our understanding of the relations, not only 
of individuals, but also of groups of individuals. Underlying all such relations, 
including war, are, I dare say, such psychological motives as religion, honor, 
ambition, revenge, and self-enlargement. 

Professor Baldwin has also done well again to insist on the unique character 
of the self and the ‘socius.’ The self is not an object among other objects 
or society, a compound composed of such atoms or elements; nor can the self 
properly be conceived as analogous to a living cell or society as an organism. 
Almost a century ago, Hegel insisted that society could be adequately inter- 
preted only by transcending the principles of natural and of biological science 
and employing the categories of cognition, volition, and self-consciousness. 
And yet the very persons who have been freest in the use of the epithets 
‘a priori’ and ‘mere speculation’ have, in coming to the social sciences from 
their more familiar fields of physics, mechanics, chemistry, and biology, intro- 
duced such terms as ‘static,’ ‘dynamic,’ ‘equilibrium,’ ‘adaptation,’ ‘organ- 
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ism,’ etc., all of which suggest misleading analogies and lead to, as well as 
result from, false interpretations of social phenomena. That enormous interest 
in biological evolution which led to the biological invasions of the fields of 
logic, ethics, religion, esthetics, and psychology, as well as of sociology, ought 
itself to have shown the necessity of adjusting categories to subject-matter 
and the fallacy of interpreting the higher in terms of the lower. The very fact 
that something has a place within a developmental process, tells us not only 
that it has grown out of its antecedents but also that it has outgrown them. It 
follows, as a corollary, that everything must be explained in terms of the 
specific and unique level of development that it occupies. To interpret 
society in terms of physics or chemistry or even of biology, must, therefore, 
inevitably give us an inadqeuate and distorted view of it. It is, I think, 
Professor Balwdin’'s genetic point of view and his philosophical insight, rather 
than the fact that he happens to be a psychologist, that leads him to insist 
that social science must in all cases allow and demand a psychological inter- 
pretation of its data. In insisting, however, as he does, that whatever exists 
at any given level ‘shows’ and that we must not transcend in our explanations 
these actually appearing factors, he seems to be doing violence to the teleo- 
logical basis of his treatment and to the most essential characteristics of 
development. Unless we somehow take into account a final cause or end 
that is operative throughout the entire process, (1) we have no principle by 
which to determine the selection or the arrangement of the various levels; (2) 
we have no principle of intelligibility for the process as a whole but merely 
descriptions of various so-called levels; and (3) we are tempted to regard the 
later stages as having merely more or additional characteristics instead of 
as having genuinely and absolutely transformed all that has preceded. And 
to this temptation Professor Baldwin succumbs when he represents the genetic 
movement by the diagram of two diverging lines and tells us that the added 
spaces ‘show the increased area of facts and principles peculiar to each mode 
beyond those of the preceding” (p. 51). While it is recognized that the 
control of intelligence in man over “‘the play of brute biological forces” “‘is 
seldom quite lacking,’’ we are nevertheless told that if we resort to a biological 
interpretation of collective life at all, we ‘should restrict its application to 
those facts of the social life in which instinct operates with least complication 
from psychological functions, and in which there is present no interference 
due to intelligent restraint and choice’’ (p. 53). We should be far safer, I 
think, in maintaining with Green that man has no mere ‘animal’ instincts 
or impulses but that his whole life is genuinely transformed, to a greater or 
less extent, by the principle of reason or intelligence that differentiates him 
from the brute creation. 


EpWARD L. SCHAUB. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Die unendlichen Modi bei Spinoza. Von ELISABETH ScuMitTT. Leipzig, J. A. 

Barth, 1910.—pp. viii, 136. 

In this monograph we have an admirable study of one of the most obscure 
and difficult features of Spinoza’s philosophy. The various interpretations 
which have been made of the doctrine of infinite modes may be reduced, Fri. 
Schmitt thinks, to three: that of Camerer; that of Rivaud and Wenzel; and 
the interpretation adopted by most of the earlier students of Spinoza, which 
conceives the infinite mode as the infinite totality of the particular modes. 
Each of these interpretations contains something of truth. But all fail in one 
important respect: they describe the more or less external properties of the 
infinite mode without determining its essential nature; and for this reason 
they fail to show how it can be the common element in the particular modes, 
or their cause, or their infinite totality. To remedy this defect is the chief 
purpose of Frl. Schmitt’s penetrating and exhaustive study. 

The doctrine of infinite modes appears in the earliest portions of the Short 
Treatise, and its development continues throughout the rest of Spinoza’s life. 
It is worked out much more fully for the attribute of extension than for that 
of thought. This is due partly to the fact that Spinoza never quite frees him- 
self from the tendency to make thought dependent upon extension. To the 
last, the human mind is described as the idea of the essence of the body. And 
from this point of view it would seem that if you can show that the particular 
human body proceeds necessarily from the nature of the attribute of thought, 
you have accounted for the human mind as well. The essence of a particular 
body is a certain proportion of motion and rest. Spinoza declares, however, 
that not only the essence, but also the existence, of particular bodies is derived 
from motion and rest; and further, that if there were in extension nothing but 
motion or nothing but rest, there could be no particular things. ‘“‘ But how is 
it that the nature of . . . this pair of opposites gives the possibility of an 
infinite specialization?” (p. 50). Fri. Schmitt suggests the following explana- 
tion. Motion and rest are not absolute opposites, but pass over into each 
other through an infinite number of intermediate grades. They are the two 
poles of an intensive reality or force. The infinite mode is a real being, whose 
essence involves the possibility of an infinite number of quantitatively different 
modifications. But since whatever in God is possible is also actual, these 
possibilities must be realized. The infinite mode is thus the cause of the 
existence, as well as of the essence, of particular things. It is essentially an 
infinite activity, an infinite potentia suum esse conservandi et operandi. And 
by virtue of this nature it is the principle of specialization, the ground of all 
particular existence. 

Now particular bodies, as proceeding from the infinite mode, would be 
eternal and unchangeable, as it is, but actual bodies are transitory and change- 
able. To meet this difficulty Spinoza introduces the distinction (in the De 
Intellectus Emendatione) between simple and compound bodies. Simple 
bodies combine to form compounds or ‘individuals.’ The individual is a 
whole of parts whose mutual relations of motion and rest are governed by a 
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unitary law; and this law is the essence of the individual. The number of 
parts may increase or decrease, and if this change exceeds certain limits the 
individual perishes. Hence while the simple modes of motion and rest are 
changeless and eternal, compound modes (particular bodies) are changeable 
and transitory. 

Just as simple bodies combine to form individuals, so individuals may com- 
bine, under a unitary law, to form a larger individual. Larger individuals 
unite to form still larger ones, till at length, as Spinoza says, we have “‘the 
whole of nature as one individual.” This supreme individual is infinite. 
Also, unlike the lesser ones, it is eternal and essentially unchangeable: for 
since it is the whole of nature, the only changes of which it admits are re- 
arrangements of the simple and compound bodies within it; and these changes, 
being subject to the law of the whole, do not affect its essence. In this ‘whole 
of nature’ we have a new kind of infinite mode. In Epistle 64 and in the Ethics, 
I, 23, Spinoza explicitly recognizes two grades of infinite mode, one proceeding 
directly from the attribute, and the other from an infinite modification. For 
extension the infinite mode of the first rank is motion and rest; the ‘whole of 
nature’ is the infinite mode of the second rank. But it is necessary to show 
that the second, both in its essence and in its existence, follows from the first. 
Spinoza does not actually furnish the proof, but Frl. Schmitt supplies the lack 
by an admirable bit of interpretation (pp. 92 f.). The infinite mode of motion 
and rest (the first infinite mode) must, from its very nature, manifest itself 
eternally in all the many different degrees of intensity which can be distin- 
guished between its opposite poles. Now in this form of its existence (¢. e., 
as totality of all possible proportions of motion and rest) it is still infinite 
quantity of motion and rest, governed by a single law; and it is still a unity, 
“since its parts are distinguished from it only modally. But these char- 
acteristics . . . are preserved in a form so changed that the mode in this 
Daseinsweise can and must be regarded as a distinct total-modification of 
itself, i. e., as a second infinite eternal mode, following from the first. In the first, 
quantity and its law were an indistinguishable unity; in the second, total 
quantity and total law form a systematic whole of an infinite multiplicity of 
simple bodies and special laws, which act upon one another according to 
the law of the whole,’’ but in ever-changing ways. 

Thus we can see how the second infinite mode is related to the first. But 
the more important problem, how the first proceeds from the attribute, is left 
unsolved. From the nature of the attribute of extension it follows that the 
mode must be infinite and eternal, but that it is motion and rest we learn “not 
from the nature of its assigned cause, but only from experience”’ (p. 97). 
Nor is the gap between attribute and infinite mode filled in the case of thought. 
Here the infinite mode of the first rank is infinite intellect. It is not deduced 
from the nature of thought, though Spinoza’s doctrine of God’s omniscience 
serves somewhat to hide the gap. In general the doctrine of infinite modes is 
less fully worked out for thought than for extension. In the Short Treatise 
infinite intellect is conceived chiefly as the systematic connection of all the 
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finite modes of thought. In the Ethics, however, it seems sometimes to be 
regarded as having causal efficacy. If the parallelism between thought and 
extension were carried out perfectly, infinite intellect would have to be con- 
ceived as the opposition of conscious and unconscious (or sub-conscious), as an 
infinite intensive potency, which manifests itself in all the different degrees 
between consciousness and unconsciousness and which thus by its very nature 
contains the necessity of infinite specialization. Occasionally Spinoza seems 
about to say something of this sort; but it is only vaguely suggested. Ideas 
are never explicitly described as definite proportions of consciousness and 
subconsciousness, but always as ideas of the essences of bodies. 

The distinction between two kinds of infinite mode is not clearly indicated 
in the case of thought. In the Ethics the idea Dei comes nearest to being 
what we should expect for the second infinite mode, but ordinarily Spinoza 
seems to identify it with infinite intellect. Fri. Schmitt is inclined, however, 
to interpret the facies totius universi of Epistle 64 as including the second 
infinite mode both for thought and for extension. Spinoza is justified in em- 
ploying the term thus, because “all modes of the different attributes (if we 
abstract from the attributive coloring) are really the same metaphysical 
being,” one and the same Urmodus. In the phrase facies totius universi “the 
moment of order, of conformity to law, is emphasized, and this must actually 
be identical in all the attributes” (p. 116). 

Fr!. Schmitt's exhaustive study makes it clear that the conception of infinite 
modes is an integral part of Spinoza’s philosophy from the beginning to the end, 
and that he was continually at work upon it. But why is it, she asks, that a 
doctrine which the philosopher himself evidently regarded as highly important 
should be given to us only in hints and fragments? The answer must be found 
in the fact that contradictory tendencies are struggling together in the system. 
E. g., the metaphysical parallelism demands that infinite intellect should be an 
opposition of conscious and sub-conscious. But Spinoza, regarding conscious- 
ness or understanding “as the better part of the mind . . . and sub-conscious- 
ness or imagination as defect,’’ could not bring himself to posit sub-conscious- 
ness in the infinite intellect (p. 128). 

The limitations of this review have prevented me from following in any detail 
Frl. Schmitt's study of the development of the doctrine and from giving many of 
the arguments offered in defence of the interpretation. For these the reader 
must turn to the book itself. I can only add that upon nearly all! points the 
argument seems to me convincing and the interpretation exceedingly suggestive. 
The book is an admirable piece of work and one which will be of real value to all 
students of Spinoza. The chief lack which I have felt is the omission of any 
consideration of the meaning of eternity in Spinoza’s doctrine. In view of the 
teaching that the eternal, infinite mode is the ground of temporal things, it 
seems desirable that there should be some discussion of the way in which 
Spinoza conceived the relation of time and eternity. 

ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT. 
Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
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The Mystical Element in Hegel's Early Theological Writings. By GEORGE 
Pirmptom Apams. Berkeley, The University Press, 1910.—pp. 67-102. 


This pamphlet constitutes the fourth number of the second volume of the 
University of California Publications in Philosophy. It is devoted to a study 
of the development of Hegel’s thought during the decade from 1790 to 1800, 
and it is based upon the collection of Hegel’s early writings made by Dr. 
Herman Nohl in the volume entitled Hegel’s theologische Jugendschriften. 
According to the writer of the pamphlet, there was a time in Hegel’s early philo- 
sophical career when he was inclined to accept as adequate the Kantian and the 
Enlightenment ideas of morality and religion. ‘ But throughout this earlier and 
non-mystical period there emerges an increasing sympathy with certain mo- 
tives of mysticism, an increasing distrust of the adequacy of the Kantian and 
Enlightenment philosophy of religion’’ (p. 70). The purpose of the present 
study is to trace these non-Kantian elements to “their culmination in the 
period of full-fledged mysticism” (#bid.). ‘“‘There are two chief non-Kantian 
motives in these early writings: first, recognition of the emotional nature and 
appeal of religion; and, secondly, sympathy for the concrete, the historical, the 
positive, and, above all, the social aspects of religion” (p. 71). The growing 
manifestations of these tendencies of Hegel’s thought the writer traces, in a 
very clear manner, through the fragments dealing with the religions of the 
Greeks and the Jews. The social bonds that characterise the Greek religious 
rites and ceremonies appeal very strongly to Hegel; and, in the earlier frag- 
ments, the contrast which he draws between the Volksreligion of the Greek and 
the private, personal religion of the Christian is considerably to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. But in a later series of writings, placed by Nohl in 
the last two years of the decade, we find a new and more profound interpreta- 
tion of Christianity,in which are disclosed the culmination of Hegel’s mysticism 
and the background of his later philosophy. The nucleus of this group of 
writings is the category of Life, Leben,—that full, rich, immediate experience, 
for which the Kantian categories are inadequate and which transcends dis- 
cursive thought. ‘“‘The chief interest of mysticism, here as elsewhere, lies in 
asserting the necessity of going beyond the categories of discursive thought, of 
reflection, which deals only with objects, and opposing to this something higher 
and more immediate. . . . What Hegel’s later philosophy attempts is the 
working out of the logic of this experience which transcends discursive reason”’ 
(pp. 95-96). 

This essay is quite interesting to the student of Hegel. In the first place, 
it gives one an insight into a period of Hegel’s philosophical development 
that has too long remained obscure. But, above all, in the second place, it 
throws further light on some of the dark sayings of the Phenomenology and 
the Logic. The writer of the essay pauses from time to time to emphasize 
this aspect of his study. Furthermore, we get here foregleams of the Dialectic. 
And it is extremely significant that “‘the Hegelian Dialectic, when it is first 
discovered and noted, is a movement of life, and not a movement of logic”’ 
(p. 92). To the student of the maturer system, then, these earlier writings 
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are not without significance; and the present study of them is very illuminat- 
ing. 

But one is inclined to question whether the experience upon which Hegel 
is insisting in his category of life may rightly be called mystical. It is, indeed, 
an experience that cannot be exhausted by the mechanical categories of the 
Critique of Pure Reason or by the abstract universal, the moral law, of the 
Critique of Practical Reason. It is an experience that is more immediate 
than are the categories of discursive thought. But, when we have said so 
much, we have not necessarily identified the experience with the immediacy 
of mysticism. For the immediacy of mysticism we usually think of as an 
immediacy that transcends all mediation; and it is not clear that Hegel has 
in mind such an immediacy. If the identification is to be made, therefore, 
it would seem that a more detailed justification of it is necessary. This 
demand becomes all the more emphatic, when we recall the nature of the 
immediacy that is worked out in the Phenomenology and the Encyclopedia. 
For here we find that immediacy is the result of an elaborate process of media- 
tion and that an unmediated immediacy is fundamentally erroneous. And, 
in the light of this fact, we are led to suspect that the immediacy of Leben, 
even at this early period in Hegel’s development, means for him something 
more than mystical intuition. 

Again, the writer of the essay is sometimes inclined to speak as if the younger 
Hegel were more faithful to experience than was the Hegel of maturer years. 
“Needless to say, the later Hegel became enmeshed in a metaphysical web 
of his own, and did not remain true to these more modest yet more significant 
intuitions of his youth” (p. 75). This way, however, danger lies. The notion 
that Hegel deserted experience in the Encyclopedia seems to me completely 
erroneous. It is interesting to have disclosed to us the fact that the hold of 
the younger Hegel on experience led to his break with the Kantian and En- 
lightenment philosophy; but we should never forget that the Hegel of later 
years was just as faithful to experience. If the Dialectic had its birth in the 
historical and concrete, it seems certain that it never lost its birth-right 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


A Beginner's History of Philosophy. By HERBERT ERNEST CUSHMAN. Vol. 
II. Modern Philosophy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911.—pp. xvii, 
377: 

Not a great deal more needs to be added to the account of Professor Cush- 
man’s first volume which appeared in a recent number of the Review. The 
same pedagogical treatment which constitutes the chief claim to attention on 
the part of the former volume is attempted also in dealing with the modern 
period; and while in the nature of the case the proportion of space given to 
the general progress of civilization has here to be decreased considerably 
in the interest of the presentation of systems, there still remains a sufficient 
difference of emphasis to justify the book as an addition to the texts now in 
the field. Both the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, which chiefly give 
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occasion for the special merits of the plan, receive a pretty satisfactory treat- 
ment, though the tendency is more generally apparent than in Vol. I to be a 
little too encyclopedic. In view of the difficulty of the task, Professor Cush- 
man seems to me most successful in the endeavor to convey a sense of the 
continued and all-important interpenetration of the scientific motive in modern 
thought. The latter part of the book, beginning with the chapter on the 
German Idealists, I should consider the least adequate for the purposes of 
the inexpert reader. It may perhaps be said that since a text-book account 
of the Germans is bound in any case to be tolerably blind, it is better to devote 
to them a few pages of general appreciation than to try to be more detailed 
while still running the almost certain risk of falling short of clarity. But 
such a plan to be successful at least demands an excessive simplicity, and a 
careful avoidance of those highly generalized and subtle motives which come 
most easily from the pen of the philosopher when he is attempting a short- 
hand statement, and from which the amateur is likely to get few distinct ideas; 
and Professor Cushman does not succeed altogether in escaping this danger. 
The exposition of Kant, it may be said however, is much less open to such a 
criticism, and as a means of introducing the student to him seems to me to 
compare very favorably with similar attempts. The period succeeding Ger- 
man Idealism is still more sketchy, and there might easily be a difference of 
judgment about the relative proportions of space assigned, and the choice of 
names included. One might question, for example, whether Herbart deserves 
nearly nine pages to less than one for Comte, and a line or so for’Spencer. 
But it is to be said that a book which is professedly a text book and nothing 
more, is probably wise in declining to deal otherwise than cursorily with the 
complications of recent philosophy, and so the choice of material has to be 
more or less arbitrary. 

Of points of interpretation which I have noted, I will call attention to only 
two or three. The account of Descartes’ method as an attempt to derive all 
other ideas from the original certainty of self, seems to me at least questionable 
of the major part of his treatment. In Kant, again, the distinction drawn 
(p. 243) between the conscious individual and the consciousness of humanity 
is not altogether easy to connect, as is here attempted, with Kant’s traditional 
distinctions; and the statement of Fechner’s parallelism (p. 359) suggests a 
confusion with a different type of theory. Professor Cushman’s volumes 
however are to be approached primarily as essays in the pedagogy of philos- 
ophy. Such efforts, intelligently made on principle, are to be welcomed, and 
I can only repeat my conviction, expressed with reference to Vol. I, that the 
present attempt has many merits. A. K. ROGERs. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development. By 
Tuomas M. Forsyta. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1910.—pp. xii, 
231. 

The purpose of this work, as the author states in his Preface, is not to give 

a history of English philosophy but rather an outline of the development of 
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philosophical method among English thinkers. It confines itself, therefore, 
to the most general conceptions of the problem and procedure of philosophy. 
The book starts with Bacon, who at the very beginning impressed upon English 
philosophy the experiential character which it has always kept. Hobbes 
corrected Bacon's neglect of deduction and brought to light the need of 
discovering the basis of knowledge in experience. To this problem Locke 
and his successors addressed themselves. Their results, however, were largely 
vitiated by their confusion of epistemology and psychology and the consequent 
breach between experience and reality. This problem was taken up by the 
Scottish School, which never succeeded, however, in escaping entirely from 
the subjectivism of its predecessors. In this connection Dr. Forsyth touches 
briefly upon J. S. Mill’s theory of matter and discusses somewhat more at 
length Spencer’s theory of the Unknowable. The consummation of the de- 
velopment away from subjectivism was reached only in the conception of 
“Experience the Material of Reality’’ (Ch. VII). This discusses Ferrier, 
John Grote, T. H. Green, and Mr. Bradley, who is regarded as bringing this 
phase of English philosophy to an adequate conclusion. Chapter VIII, 
“Knowledge as Relative to Practice,” gives a summary of the treatment of 
this problem in English philosophy, beginning again with Bacon and con- 
cluding with a short account of Pragmatism. Chapter IX, the last of the 
historical chapters, is a more than usually detailed account of Mr. Hodgson’s 
view of philosophical method. 

Though the book is mainly devoted to history, the author’s purpose is 
constructive. He calls the work his ‘voyage of discovery’ and he states in 
his Preface that the study of English philosophy has created in him the con- 
viction that at least three principles, all equally essential, may be regarded as 
established. These are ‘the experiential method, the fundamental identity of 
experience and reality, and the relativity of knowledge generally to life or prac- 
tice"’ (p. vi). Postulating an experiential method from the start, English phi- 
losophy has progressed mainly by developing the implications of such a method. 
This development has followed a number of separate lines, by the combination 
of which Dr. Forsyth believes that it is now possible to obtain a total view of 
the nature of philosophy (p. 216). The results are summed up at greater 
length in the last chapter of the book, but the three principles mentioned in 
the Preface are the essence of them. 

As an historical study, Dr. Forsyth’s work is seriously injured by the pre- 
supposition with which he approaches English philosophy. He regards it, 
not as one chapter in the development of philosophical theories, but rather as 
an example of philosophical development generally. ‘Each different course 
of philosophic development is but a special instance of the unfolding of the 
principles, the one philosophy that works itself out in all” (p. 3). “It would 
seem to be not unreasonable, therefore, to take one development as illustrative 
of all” (p. 4). Having taken this radically non-historical attitude toward 
English philosophy, Dr. Forsyth inevitably falls into certain difficulties. He 
is compelled, for example, to treat English philosophy without reference to the 
foreign influences that have acted upon it. At two points in particular this 
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defect is more than usually injurious. He must make a laborious and not 
altogether clear transition from Hobbes to Locke, instead of connecting both 
men with contemporary Continental thought. And similarly he is forced to 
connect T. H. Green with Hamilton through Ferrier and John Grote without 
reference to the overwhelming influence of Kant and German Idealism. 
Moreover, the notion that English philosophy is illustrative of philosophy in 
general, is responsible for the extreme generality, not to say vagueness, of 
Dr. Forsyth’s results. As he himself practically says (p. 4), almost any other 
period of philosophy might have been used to illustrate the same principles. 
Serious historical study seems almost superfluous when it learns no more from 
a period than it might have got from any other. Finally, it is to be feared 
that Dr. Forsyth has not wholly escaped the most serious danger of using 
history for illustrative purposes, that of deciding in advance what history 
illustrates. It is hard to believe that Dr. Forsyth’s ‘voyage of discovery’ was 
not more accurately charted before it began than he himself knew. To 
mention only one important example, it is not clear on historical grounds why 
Mr. Bradley's conception of the primacy of feeling should be taken as the 
mature conclusion of English philosophy without reference to Professor 
Bosanquet’s criticism of the theory of judgment on which it is mainly based. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. 
I Band. Von Ernst Casstrer. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, 
Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 1911.—pp. xviii, 601. 

The first edition of this work was reviewed at length in this Review, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 647 ff. As the author states in his preface to the new edition, the 
three years which have elapsed since the publication of the first edition have 
been spent by him mainly in systematic researches, the results of which have 
recently been published in his Substanzbegriff und Functionsbegriff. But Dr. 
Cassirer had already stated in the first edition of his historical work that, in 
his conception, the systematic study of the problem of knowledge and the 
study of its history are inseparable. He now returns, therefore, to the ex- 
amination of the historical sources in order to embody more perfectly in his 
presentation of the evolution of the problem of knowledge the results of his 
systematic study. The result is a pretty complete revision of the earlier 
edition of his work. The revisions, he states, are mainly in the first volume 
(all that has yet appeared of the new edition), though the section dealing 
with Gassendi in the second is to be rewritten. The length of the first volume 
is not increased, but a number of changes of arrangement have been made. 
The notes, which were originally printed together at the end of the volume, 
have been placed below the text. The introductory section on Greek philos- 
ophy has been omitted and this space has been used to make additions to 
many sections. The discussion of Bruno, which formed a separate chapter in 
the first edition, is now made a part of the chapter on ‘‘ Naturphilosophie.” 
Though no very long additions have been made at any single point, numberless 
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smaller changes and additions have been introduced and almost no section is 


precisely as it was in the earlier edition. 
Geo. H. SABINE. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Lessons in Logic. By WtLt1AM TurRNER. Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1911.—pp. 302. $1.25. 

Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry. By JOHN WESLEY 
Younc. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1911.—pp. vii, 247. $1.60. 

The Stunted Saplings. By JOHN CARLETON SHERMAN. Sherman, French 
and Co., Boston, 1911.—pp. 50. $.60. 

Spinoza as Educator. By WiLt1AM Louis RABENORT. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 38.) Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York.—pp. vi, 87. $1.00. 
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Theoretisches iber ‘‘Gestaltqualitéten.” ADHEMAR GELB. Z. f. Psych., 

LVIII, 1 u. 2, pp. 1-58. 

Very diverse opinions are at present held in regard to Gestaltqualitaten, 
or form qualities. Genetic analyses have brought widely differing results. 
The purpose of this paper is to make clear the different views on the subject, 
to discover their points of agreement and difference, and to see if any of these 
views can be accepted. Often facts have been introduced that had no real 
bearing on the subject; in other cases the real explanatory factors have been 
omitted. Ehrenfels claims that certain complexes appear as unities, as things 
absolutely closed within themselves. A melody, for example, he maintains, 
is more than the sum of its individual members and this surplus is form qual- 
ity. His reasons for thinking so are, firstly, the fact that a melody may be 
recognized though played in different keys; and, secondly, the fact that a 
different arrangement of the same tones gives a different melody. Form 
quality is therefore defined as a positive ideational content which is bound 
up with the occurrence of mental complexes, themselves containing independent 
mental processes. Ehrenfels seems to imply that a melody is not the sum of its 
individual tones but the sum of their mutual relations. In criticism of this 
view it is urged that the additional something which exists in a mental complex 
is not an additional quality but a complex which must itself be composed of 
various contents; moreover, if the recognition of a melody depends on the 
equality of relations, then a melody is recognized because of the presence of 
the same relations and in spite of the change in key; thirdly, this assumption 
of relations is in contradiction with Ehrenfels’ view that form quality is a given 
and not a produced content. In discussing the relation between form qualities 
and relations, a question which Ehrenfels has not considered, Meinong main- 
tains that these experiences of relation must be either parts of the original 
constituents of the complex or parts of the funded content. Under either 
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assumption the nature of the funded content becomes questionable. One 
of Meinong’s difficulties is that in the course of his reasoning logical and 
mathematical considerations creep into psychological description. A more 
difficult problem lies in the question whether or not sensations from different 
sense departments may be considered as parts of a complex. The idea of a 
temporal continuum composed of a succession of discrete momentary impres- 
sions which are held together by a form quality is accepted by Meinong and 
Witasek. This conclusion, however, is not based on careful psychological 
observation and is not tenable. Indeed there is little possibility of any 
satisfactory explanation at the present time. According to Meinong, re- 
lations such as similarity and difference are not perceived but experienced 
through ideational production (Vorstellungsproduktion). For this there is, 
however, no introspective warrant. Lipps’s contribution is the contention 
that the experiences of relation are the result of apperception or of the direction 
of attention on a certain mental content or object. After discussing the 
theories of Husserl, Kriebig, Cornelius, Marty, and Stumpf the conclusion 
is reached that relations are peculiar individual mental processes. They are 
not a class of sensory contents but are bound up with the concurrence of at 
least two mental processes. These experiences of relation are parts of the 
whole as surely as are the sensory constitutents inasmuch as they lead to 
reactions as inevitably as do the sensations. A mental complex is fully char- 
acterized by its constituents and the experiences of relation that exist between 
them. No other mental processes, such as unity or coherence, need to be 


postulated. 
A. S. EDWARDs. 


Pragmatic Elements in Modernism. Errett Gates. Am. J. Ph., XV, 1, 

Pp. 43-56. 

In his philosophy, the Modernist is an eclectic. He takes his metaphysics 
from absolute realism, his epistemology from Kantian empiricism, and his 
logic from pragmatism. French Modernists have identified themselves 
with a school of philosophy called the Philosophy of Action, but in this respect 
they stand alone. Modernists are not interested in philosophy for its own 
sake. They are attempting, within the Roman Catholic Church, to synthesize 
modern science and democracy with Catholic dogma and institutions. For 
this purpose, they have had recourse to pragmatic principles, though they 
have not adopted the system as such. The two principles generally accepted 
are that experience is the source of all knowledge and the test of all validity, and 
that usefulness, or practical consequences, is the criterion of truth. Religion 
has never established itself firmly by any other means than these. Since the 
scholastic proofs for the existence of God have lost value, the modernists have 
recourse to actual experience of the divine, and affirm the sovereignity of 
conscience as an organ of religious knowledge. Such an experience, however, 
is not purely individualistic, but is also the experience of a divine impulse 
which reaches all men as members of a social organism. Christianity is a 
living and developing experience; dogma and institutions are simply the body 
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wherein it preserves its life. They have grown up in the past only as they have 
answered a human need and they must perform a like service in the present. 
Following the pragmatic distinction between fact-judgments and value- 
judgments, Modernists distinguish between truths of fact and truths of 
faith. Though they accept the results of scientific and historical investi- 
gations, these have no effect upon their faith, for this is a function of the spir- 
itual life. Dogma and institutions are but symbols whose values depend upon 
the spiritual preparation and insight of the worshiper. One can accept that 
which has value for him and, without in any way compromising himself, leave 
the rest. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Idealism and the Conception of Forgiveness. J. W. Scott. Int. J. E., XXI, 

2, pp. 189-198. 

Modern idealists can no longer believe in forgiveness as traditionally con- 
ceived. For forgiveness cannot be the recognition of the atonement for past 
evil by present good, if, as they hold, an act can never be abstracted from the 
agent, the context, and the consequences. Neither do they believe that the 
acts to be forgiven are those which the self cannot help, which are the un- 
mediated expression of peronality. On the contrary idealists think that the 
one act not to be forgiven is that which issues directly from the true self. 
But the only act wich this origin is the act of moral synthesis and that is 
always good. All other acts can be forgiven for an act itself is altered as its 
setting, which is the life of the agent, enlarges and improves. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 


On the Association Functions of the Cerebrum. SHEPHERD IvoRY FRANZ. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 25, pp. 673-683. 

The motor cortical mechanisms of the cerebrum and those for hearing, touch, 
and vision are understood and localized. But there is a vagueness in regard 
to the functions of the association areas. These few facts are known: in the 
frontal association area are located centers for speech and writing; in the 
posterior association area are centers for the understanding of auditory and 
visual speech; the frontal regions are clearly associated with the production 
of movements, especially those of a complex character; in the posterior associ- 
ation area isan area for the understanding, through the medium of the skin and 
motor sensations, of the character of objects; the results of work on monkeys 
and cats indicate that both the frontal and the posterior areas are concerned 
in the formation of simple sensorimotor habits. In the formation of an as- 
sociation many, perhaps thousands, of cells in different areas of the cortex are 
active. In a visuo-motor association, for example, these cortical areas act 
successively: visuo-sensory, visuo-psychic, posterior association, anterior 
association, intermediate precentral, precentral. From the first two we get 
perceptions, from the last two, reactions, and the second two are links between 
the sensory and motor ends, and between the two cerebral hemispheres. The 
phenomena of aphasia and apraxia show that both areas socalled are associ- 
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ation areas. The frontal areas have a more direct connection with the motor 
areas than the posterior have. Studies in apraxia show this. In dementia 
the frontal region degenerates more than the other regions, and in imbecility 
it is undeveloped. The posterior areas are more closely allied with the sensory 
spheres. These are large in intellectual men, and clinicians locate sensory 
aphasias there. The sixfold association process above indicated appears com- 
plex, but it is simpler than the actual! physiological process. From the point 
of view of this article we can understand the conflicting views of aphasia, 
the localization of the attention and inhibition centers in the frontal lobes, 
and we may see why intellectual centers may be located in the frontal and 
posterior association areas. It is premature to speculate regarding all the 
distinct anatomical areas, but we have evidence sufficient to warrant our 
conclusions regarding distinct functions for the hitherto little understood 


association areas. 
J. Reese Lin. 


Zur Psychologie der Systeme. HERMANN GRAF KEYSERLING. Logos, I, 3, 

pp. 405-415. 

Profound thought may be defined as thought which has made sure of the 
truth of its assumptions by a thorough criticism. Thinkers go astray in their 
reflections for three reasons. First, because the ideas serving as the material 
of thought must be manipulated according to the laws of the mind’s working, 
these laws or symbols are hypostasized and mistaken for objective reality. 
The ratio cognoscendi is made a ratio essendi. Second, philosophers confuse 
the products of their own imaginations with their true constructive descrip- 
tions of reality. Psychologically the two are the same. The third hindrance 
to our knowledge of reality is the conviction that all reality must be compre- 
hensible, and that it can be known by the concepts already in use. But truly 
original insights cannot fall into the old schemes. It is recognized that many 
useful principles of mathematics and physics are not conceptually explainable. 
The third fallacy has led to the discounting of many genuine experiences of 
reality. It must be remembered that the old philosophical systems meant 
much more than could be expressed in the conventional formulations of the 


time. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Die Erkenninis der Dinge an sich. HANS CorNELIUS. Logos, I, 3, pp. 361- 

371. 

An analysis of the apparently simple distinction between an ordinary 
object or thing and the appearance of the thing, gives rise to numerous prob- 
lems. In the first place, we cannot be sure of the correspondence of the ap- 
pearance with the thing itself, because we cannot know what may happen 
during the transformation of nerve stimulation into conscious perception. 
Second, the object as it appears is conditioned partly by the percipient, and 
to know the thing itself we must eliminate this foreign factor, which is im- 
possible. Such reflections as these led to dogmatic idealism which denied the 
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existence of things in themselves. Such a view as this is rid of the problem 
of how brain stimulations are projected into an external space, for all objects 
are our own perceptions of them. Moreover, it is an advance in thought 
because it asks, and does not beg, the question of our perception of things. 
But dogmatic idealism explains objects only while perceived, not the persisting 
object. A better idealism explains the thing in itself as that coherent and 
permanent body of laws which governs our perception of an object, and the 
appearance as the momentary impression of the object during our actual 


perception. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


The Psychological Explanation of the Development of the Percebtion of External 
Objects (111). (Reply to Prof. Stout.) H.W.B.Joserpa. Mind, N.S., XX, 
78, pp. 161-181. 

Professor Stout's reply in the January issue of Mind, calls for two specific 
rejoinders. First, what he means by an extensive character belonging to 
presentations as such is not clear. Why is the whole of parts, which is appre- 
hended, a presentation rather than the external world itself? What relation- 
ship does he assert to hold between the presentation and the external world? 
Second, although Professor Stout’s previous article appeared to be an account 
of the transition from the sense-experience conditioning the awareness of an 
external object to that awareness itself, he now disclaims belief in any such 
transition. What relation does he then assume between these two? But 
the chief defect in Professor Stout’s article is the unintelligibility of his theory 
of presentations. At times, they seem to be identical with sensations. They 
then form a series of self-subsistent entities, like Hume’s impressions, and are 
opposed to a parallel series of material objects. The connection between the 
two series is not adequately explained. At times, a presentation is a mere 
condition or prius of the awareness of external objects. But sometimes a 
presentation is identified with matter as it is in itself, or with a partial aspect 
of matter. At other times, a presentation is described as meaning for me, 
an external object, but for another, a state of my brain. But Professor Stout’s 
article suggests beyond his own statement, certain weaknesses in psychological 
procedure in general. Psychology aims to analyze the mind just as any 
mechanical science analyzes a physical material. But a scientific account 
of the soul can deal only with fragmentary exhibitions of its behavior. The 
soul as a whole cannot be comprehended by a science proceeding in this 
manner. Moreover, the nature of rational thinking is not exactly or ade- 
quately expressed in terms of cause and effect. Such a phenomenon as the 
so-called ‘association of ideas” is typical of a legitimate psychological subject- 
matter. Properly speaking, psychology is not a science, but a collection of 


detached inquiries. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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Fiir und wider den Monismus. Paut ScHWARTzKOPFF. Ar. f. sys. Ph,, 

XVII, 1, pp. 44-99. 

From theological and Kantian dualisms rose attempts to unify the world by 
means of one immanent world-principle. An idealistic pantheism or a ma- 
terialism resulted, and the effort.to unite these two disciplines has yielded the 
modern systems of monism, which differ according to their different conceptions 
of this world principle; their different interpretations of the identity of God 
and the world and of God’s consciousness and personality. The majority 
of the monists hold to a practical identity, God and the world being but 
different aspects of the same thing. The world ground is an immanent world 
cause, and God an active God, dwelling in the world. From this point of 
view results an immanent, causal monism with which Lotze, Eucken and the 
writer mainly agree. Should God withdraw from the world, the laws of nature 
would become the true God. In opposition to deism real monism demands 
the immediacy of the activity of God in the world. Among other types of 
monism, the functional and developmental are worthy of consideration, 
especially the latter, because of its teleological explanation of the world 
organism. The criticism of monism in general will concern itself with the 
fundamental principle of the all-one as the immanent world-unity. Now, 
though the supporters of monism reject any world-cause, even as immanent, 
lest it be dangerous to monism, they put in place of it the all-substance, 
which, in the concrete, is only a veiled cause. Any form of transcendence, 
they reject necessarily, since it does not attach an equal value to both cause 
and effect. Every cause and effect in the phenomenal world points to some 
immanent cause, something inherent in the nature of the phenomena. Their 
reciprocal action may represent a secondary causality, but it goes back to an 
immanent, primary one. The world cannot be made up of a mere sum of 
separate objects, it must be an organic whole, it must have some inner prin- 
ciple of unity. This is the world-cause, which is immanent in all the separate 
things and their actions. If this inner substantiality of each individual is 
destroyed, the whole world-system breaks down. Some monists would change 
the individual into a bare function of the all-one, but rather is it to be con- 
ceived as possessing a certain independence on its own account. It performs 
its own particular work while at the same time it participates in the common 
work of the whole. The causal working of things requires the support both 
of the universal substance and of the individual. If, as in the case of Kant, 
a substantial world ground is discarded as an appearance, a mere form of 
thought, the all-one cannot be considered as the support of the world of 
phenomena and of activity, and these have no support as such. It does not 
suffice, in answering the question of the relation of the all-one to the indi- 
vidual, to say that the latter is only an appearance, nor to hold to a settled 
relation between an inactive substance and active modes. There must be real 
life in the substance, or the cause of the activity of the individuals would be 
something external to and greater than the substance itself. The final unity of 
substance and individuals lies in their activity. The individuals have a recip- 
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rocal action among themselves, but the world principle is active in these 
reciprocal activities also. Much of the confusion of monism on this point is 
due to the antithesis of two other fundamental principles, mind and matter. 
This antithesis corresponds to the inner-outer dualism. What we experience 
directly is inner activity. The outer material can be experienced only indi- 
rectly. This externality of what is mediately experienced naturally assumes a 
spatia!, visible, tangible form, becomes “ matter” for the directly experienced 
“mind.” The essentially distinct character of these two forms of experience 
finds expression in the tendency on the part of some monists to speak of an 
attributive, essential dualism-in-monism. The problem of the outer and inner 
leads to the consideration of the consciousness and the personal character of 
the universal cause. Some monists regard God as over-personal, over-con- 
scious. Must over-personality, however, somehow embrace personality, if it 
is to pass beyond it? It is here that the ethico-religious aspect of monism 
comes into consideration. The non-existence of a personal God seems to be an 
essential principle of a truly monistic position. The consciousness of the 
universal must be a sort of completed purposiveness, lacking the limitations of 


personality in the usual sense. 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Zur Methode der Philosophiegeschichte. NicOLAI HARTMANN. Kant-Studien, 

XV, 4, PP. 459-485. 

The history of philosophy is conditioned in so many ways by other fields of 
thought and investigation that it appears, at first, to be the most dependent and 
limited of studies. Yet it presents an especial sort of sequence, that of the 
continuity of thought or the history of problems. In the problem we find a 
unity which bridges over the temporal gaps between systems and relates the 
points of view of different philosophers. Since the continuity which the 
problem affords is of a vital, methodical character, the history of philosophy 
may be, on the basis of this conception, the most independent branch of his- 
torical investigation. A problem-history does not necessitate the ignoring of 
all the individual peculiarities of philosophers, for many of these particulars have 
systematic significance, yet we should begin with attaining a comprehension of 
fundamental systematic problems and only work toward personal details as 
border-problems. Individual philosophers do not create these systematic- 
philosophical problems. They arise from the objective content of the sciences 
and from the nature of reason itself. Hegel, while right in maintaining that on 
the whole there is a systematic continuity in the temporal sequence of stages in 
the problem, was wrong in supposing the development to be antithetical in 
character, undeviating, and uniformly progressive. Historical stages need not 
coincide with stages in the development of the concept. We need only affirm 
that on the whole every historical stage contains within itself a systematic 
step. The problem is a systematic element or factor which is the presupposition 
at once of historical continuity and of systematic unity. Only by reasoning on 
the basis of the necessary development of philosophical problems is it possible 
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to bridge over the serious lacunz which we find in the history of philosophy. 
The method which is required by a problem-history is qualitative ratter than 
quantitative, since such a history is concerned, not with the chrc»clogical 
arrangement of facts, but with the interconnection of problems. In connection 
with this method, problems may be considered as transcendental conditions of 
the possibility of the history of philosophy, points of view for the sifting and 
sorting of historical material. These problems point in all directions, to the 
future as well as to the past. Opposed points of view which appear perennially 
in the history of philosophy are systematic rather than historical. Onesided- 
ness results from the necessary limitation of the activity of an individual 
philosopher, but it tends to be counterbalanced by opposite onesidedness. 
These oppositions may be ideally transcended in the light of the conception of 
the unity of historical continuity or the eternal self-unification of history, 
though this is a limiting conception and does not signify the demand for an 
absolute history. This method of focusing upon historical-philosophical 
problems was foreshadowed in ancient times by Aristotle and revived in more 
developed form by Hegel, while the work of many contemporary writers 


indicates its vitality and promise. 


J. R. Turtve. 


The Evolution of Religion. SHAILER MATHEWS. Am. J. The., XV, 1, pp. 

57-82. 

In applying the term evolution to religion, it is necessary to consider the na- 
ture of religion, its development into species as it has been conditioned by its en- 
vironment, the traces of the lower in the more highly developed religious forms, 
and the survival of the socially fittest. The more complex systems of religion 
may indicate the trend which the evolution of religion has taken, but to find 
the original “‘cell,"’ one must go back to man’s first conscious attempt to place 
himself in a beneficial relationship with the superhuman forces of his world. 
Religion may not imply a belief in a supreme person but it does imply a concep- 
tion of the environment as somehow personified. Primitive religions deal with 
environment directly but as the tribal organization develops, religion enters 
into a naive, anthropomorphic stage. Instead of external forces being treated 
like persons, they are treated as persons and later as leaders of the tribe who 
were to be placated by sacrifice and thanked by gifts. As one tribe subjugated 
others, the tribal god was considered as monarch over the gods of the con- 
quered peoples, and his relations became less those of a father and more those 
of alawgiver. In some cases the superhuman monarch of the nation came to 
be regarded both as the superhuman monarch of the world and as the moral 
ideal. Only a few religions have advanced beyond the monarchial conception. 
Brahmanism has become an impersonal cosmic philosophy; Judaism and 
Christianity have gone into a quasi-transcendental sphere. Christianity has 
also tried to add rationalizing formulas in which to correlate itself with a 
developing world view. At present it is plainly in a process of evolution. 
Scientific thought has shown the inadequacy of the monarchical or paternal 
conception without showing the next stage of those conceptions by which 
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the significance of the religious life is to be intelligible. In a sense we are 
back with the primitive man,—face to face with nature as a whole. Religion 
is either to be replaced by natural science or to start on a new cycle of develop- 
ment. Probably the latter, for, though we cannot think of the whole in terms 
of monarchy, we can think of it through the discovery, within it, of the presence 
of personality. As human personalities, we are as truly the expression of 
forces resident in the whole as are the laws of physics. Man must recognize 
in his environment the extra-human elements, which have been termed per- 
sonal, and which can condition situations in which they and he mutually react. 
In so far as he does this he is religious. Religion, being involved in evolution, 
bears traces of past stages. The monarchical characteristics are the most 
tenacious, but they too are shaping themselves in accordance with modern 
ideals. Religion, without institutions, is of small significance, but these insti- 
tutions must be adapted to changing, social requirements. The modern 
world must be reconvinced that religion is more than a survival and that the 
appeal to the universe in terms of personalism is justifiable, after concepts 
inherited from less complex social experience have been abandoned. In the 
struggle for survival, the religion best fitted to sociological conditions is the 
one that will survive. The future will show, not an annihilation of one 
religion by another, but a union of their elements grouped about some nucleat- 
ing conception and forming an organic whole. Christianity, in its vitally 
ethical and theological sense, is just such a conception. In this universal 
Christianity, the truths of the other religions will be embodied but there 
will be within them that unifiying, rational exposition of a personal reconcilia- 
tion with a cosmic God of love, which is Christianity’s essential contribution 
to religious evolution. 
CORRINE STEPHENSON. 


L’evolution morphologique du langage selon Wilhelm Wundt. A. HUMBERT. 

Rev. de Ph., XI, 2, pp. 113-140. 

The empirical tendencies of modern philosophy have served to re-establish 
the connection between the particular sciences and philosophy. Wundt, for 
instance, in his Voelkerpsychologie has treated philosophically the formation 
and evolution of linguistic material. The original value of gestures and 
words, he holds, was subjective and individual,—they expressed feelings and 
did not designate objects. From the point of view of meaning each word 
indicates an object, a quality, or a state, and is a noun, adjective, or verb. 
Other parts of speech are of recent origin. The distinctions of gender primarily 
had no reference to sex, but indicated the dignity of the object named. Living 
beings were opposed to inanimate beings. The Hamitic and the Semitic 
languages continue this distinction of words as of only two genders. In other 
languages names of adult men were of one gender, those of women and children 
of another, and names of things without life of a third. Hence the three 
genders of the Indo-European languages. For number some Australian 
languages have no distinction, and the Mexican used the plural only to signify 
superior beings. Sometimes the demonstrative pronoun indicated plurality. 
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This also was indicated by collective, indefinite names, and sometimes by 
onomatopeeia. Eventually this was done by abstract prefixes or suffixes. 
Three steps in the development of declension are known. In the first there 
are no distinctive forms for the cases, in the second an excessive number of 
casual forms express relations between ideas, and in the third the number of 
cases is limited to those of essential relations. Where case was externally 
determined the development followed the order of perception, the subject, 
the object, and the determination of the object being shown respectively by 
the nominative, the accusative, and the dative and genetive cases. The 
emotional elements are the points of departure in internal determination of 
cases. The subject or the object was indicated by accent or syntactical 
position. Wundt considers emotional emphasis the source of the distinction 
of cases. All cases internally determined are dependent on psychological 
associations, except that of the subject. Originally the verb had no temporally 
distinct character, since consciousness presents objects and their qualities 
on the same temporal plane with states of consciousness. Thought later 
eliminated the time index from all but the states of consciousness. Finally a 
verb came to be the expression of the thought or will of the subject. A per- 
ception of action in objective form probably originated in an emotional state. 
The third person which denotes objects of thought is, like metaphysical 
“‘substance,”’ a projection into the world of objects of an invariable substratum 
of the changing states of consciousness. In this sense things are the “third 
persons,” since they express the durable element of our objective representa- 
tions. Voice, mode, and tense evolved in the order given. Tense is a late 
development. Primitive man related events as present. Then, as now, each 
spoke what might be called his own dialect, having expressions peculiar to 
himself. For that reason the psychology of language is a chapter of social 
psychology. Its materials are furnished by common elements, through values 


of words accepted in accordance with social agreement. 
J. Reese Lin. 


Philosophical Significance of Mathematical Logic. B.Russeti. Rev. de Mét., 

XIX, 3, pp. 281-291. 

From a philosophical point of view the most brilliant results of mathematical 
logic are the exact theories of infinity and continuity. In infinite collections, 
for example, the assemblage of finite integers, we can establish a one-to-one 
correspondence between the entire class and a proper part. Thus, the cardinal 
number of an infinite class is the same as the cardinal number of a certain 
part of the class. The traditional contradiction in the concept of infinity 
resulted from the assumption that all members obey complete induction. 
Closely allied to the problems about infinity are those concerning continuity, 
and their solution is obtained by the same method. The paradoxes of Zeno 
and the difficulties encountered in the analysis of space, time and motion are 
completely removed by the modern theory of continuity. According to this 
the continuum consists of an infinite number of distinct elements. It is true 
that these elements cannot be obtained by continual division but it does not 
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therefore follow that they do not exist. The mathematical theory of motion 
employs the notions of function and variable. The effect is conceived as a 
function of the cause and, instead of finding a single cause for a given effect, a 
functional formula is determined which is made to comprehend an infinite 
number of causes and effects. The notion of function is bound up with 
mathematical deduction. In most cases of deduction the subject of the 
proposition is of least importance. The validity of the deduction depends 
uniquely on its form. Pure mathematics is not arbitrary in this assertion, for 
it is necessary that the hypothesis should truly imply the thesis. If we make 
the hypothesis that the hypothesis implies the thesis we can deduce nothing 
from this unless the new hypothesis /ruly implies the new thesis. We therefore 
need true propositions for the subject of implication. If we take as premises 
propositions which are not true the consequences would not be truly implied 
by the premises. This necessity for true premises involves the important 
distinction between a hypothesis and a premise. Rules of deduction have a 
double purpose, at first as premises and then as methods for deriving conclu- 
sions from hypotheses. Now if the rules of deduction were not true the con- 
clusions derived by their means would not truly be conclusions so that we 
cannot derive true conclusions from false premises. 

The consequences of the analysis of mathematical knowledge have an 
important bearing upon the theory of knowledge. Mathematics requires 
propositions not based on sense experience. [If it is argued that mathematical 
truths are derived by induction, it must be remembered that sense experience 
can never demonstrate the principle of induction. But sense experience con- 
cerns the particular and is meaningless aside from the principle of induction. 
Traditional empiricism is thus refuted, but it does not therefore follow that 
idealism istrue. Idealism—at least every theory derived from Kant—assumes 
that a priori truths derive their universality from the fact that they express 
properties of the mind. But general and a priori knowledge must possess 
the same objectivity that is enjoyed by the particular facts of the physical 
world. Logic and mathematics force us to admit a certain scholastic realism, 
the existence of a world of universals, which has subsistence though it does 
not exist in the same sense as particular objects. We have immediate knowl- 
edge of a number of propositions about universals: this is an ultimate fact. 
Pure mathematics, logic, is the resumé of all that can be known, directly or 
by demonstration, about certain universals. 

J]. GREENBERG. 
New York Clrty. 
The Influence of the Darwinian Theory on Ethics. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 

Int. J. E., X XI, 4, pp. 448-465. 

The present generation has come to realize that the theory of evolution 
does not supplant, but rather deepens, the spiritual and idealistic view of life, 
that we need the developed for the comprehension of the undeveloped, and 
that intelligence and ethical purpose are only partially explained by reference 
to simpler phenomena. Not only have we changed our conceptions of the 
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general significance of evolution, but also of the processes involved. Fitness 
for the struggle for existence no longer means the possession of mere strength 
or cunning, but just as truly, such qualities as prudence, temperance, fidelity, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice. Natural selection means, in the case of human 
beings, the selection of the fittest and best in an environment which shall 
conduce to the development of more nearly perfect types of life. Since we 
are not merely products of, but factors in, evolution, it should be the aim of 
our education and legislation to produce such an environment. If natural 
selection is to have fair play, all unearned increment should be turned over 
to the State for such purposes as education. The resulting superior environ- 
ment would foster a less individualistic and more truly social type of character. 
Moreover, until we go much further in providing a healthy moral, mental, 
and physical environment, we should be cautious about replacing natural 
selection by the rigorous artificial selection advocated by eugenists. Lastly, 
we must recognize that the survival of the best types is not furthered, but 


hindered, by international war. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Schopenhauer as an Evolutionist. Artaur O. Lovejoy. Monist, XXI, 2, 

pp. 195-222. 

The various meanings with which Schopenhauer endows the Will fall into 
two classes. On the negative side, the Will is allied to the thing-in-itself 
or the Vedantic Absolute, and, like Spencer’s Unknowable, forms the dark 
background of experience, inaccessible to the understanding. On the positive 
side, it is a power manifested in phenomena, an impetus toward the multiplica- 
tion and individuation of entities and toward a struggle for survival among 
the modes of existence. It is with the Will in this second, concrete, and 
objectified sense that Schopenhauer is more characteristically concerned. The 
conception of the Will as an eternal striving or becoming might well have 
lent itself to an evolutionary development, but in his earlier period, we find 
that Schopenhauer, following his theory of the archetypal essences of phe- 
nomena, holds to the essential invariability of species. In Der Wille in der 
Natur, however, while criticizing certain theories of Lamarck, he affirms a 
belief in the origin of species from one another through descent, on the ground 
that the homologies manifested by the skeletal structure of various species 
demand such an hypothesis. In the treatise, Zur Philosophie und Wissenschaft 
der Natur, 1850, Schopenhauer develops a thorough-going evolutionism, the 
astronomical, geological, and biological features of which may be mainly 
traced to Laplace, Cuvier and Robert Chambers. A belief is here affirmed 
in the spontaneous generation of the lower species, in saltatory mutations 
among the higher, and in the simian descent of man. Certain comparisons 
may be made between the systems of Schopenhauer and Spencer. In the 
case of each, an essentially mystical and negative metaphysics forms the 
background for an evolutionary philosophy of nature. At the same time, 
Spencer's aim is to represent the whole evolutionary process in terms of the 
redistribution of matter and change in the direction of motion, while Schopen- 
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hauer’s evolutionism is characterized by the production of absolute novelties, 
the attempt being, not to do away with teleology, but to dissociate teleology 
from anthropomorphism by means of the concept of a blind purposiveness in 


the Will. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Reality as a System of Functions. GERALD CaTor. Mind, N. S., XX, 79, 

Pp. 342-357. 

A function is defined in terms of its independence of its other. All real 
things are functions, and are real in proportion as they are functionised. All 
things are also systems of functions, demanding analysis, and elements of 
functions, demanding synthesis. Functionalism may be proved by showing 
the relativity and hypothetical character of anything you please, for example, 
of the given object, or of the ego of the present instant. Even “nothing” is 
defined by asbtraction from the universe. Functionalism surpasses ordinary 
Idealism in that it is as clear in its statement and conception of the functional 
character of the subject as of the object. Any possible objection to this view 
develops into a confirmation of it, for such a doubt is one of the infinite number 
of partial truths demanding as supplementation for themselves the systematic 
whole. God is this functional system as a self-conscious Absolute. But his 
absoluteness embraces our relative views of the world. The plane of the 
individual mind depends on the comprehensiveness of its syntheses, that is, 
its proximity to the absolute point of view. Temporal succession is our 
limited interpretation of God’s eternal order 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 


On Some Aspects of Truth. F.H.Braptey. Mind, N.S., XX, 79, pp. 305- 

342 

The charge that such an Idealism as Mr. Bradley’s starts from axiomsis due 
to a misapprehension of its method. Assuming only that we must think, that 
is, that we must satisfy the mind’s theoretical need, it proceeds by means of 
experiments on reality. For example, that rea‘ity is a many in one, and that 
relations are internal and not external, are the results of experiments. The 
fundamental conclusions thus obtained are that reality is, in general, a me- 
diated intelligible whole, and is, specifically, experience. This criterion of 
intellectual satisfaction is more intelligible and successful than the criteria 
of Darwinism and of Pragmatism. How does this Idealism deal with certain 
important logical problems? The problem of truth’s reference to an object 
beyond itself is solved by abandoning the abstract separation of the knowing 
subject and its object. The two are aspects of one reality. The subjective 
element in any particular judgment is the irrelevant, for a judgment is always 
an abstraction for a particular purpose. In one sense no judgment transcends 
itself, for every judgment contains implicitly the whole of reality; yet every 
judgment does transcend itself in that it reaches toward a reality which it can 
not explicitly express. The problem whether I may think a truth which has 
never been thought before is solved by a distinction. As a particular judg- 
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ment with its unique context, my truth is new, but as an element in an eternal 
reality, it was waiting for my discovery. To say that we “make truth” is 
not only a violation of good usage, but a one-sided emphasis on the aspect of 
the finite expression of truth. The relation of truth to reality is that of ideal 
aspect to absolute whole. Truth must always fall short of that perfect 
grasp of reality which it intends. In no intelligible sense can truth be said 
to copy reality. Rather it abstracts from reality. Any truth is good in the 
degree to which it has attained reality. Nothing is good in se but the absolute. 
This view of truth is subjectivism or relativism only in the sense that there is 
no truth outside of and beyond finite minds. But there is a real distinction 
between subjective and objective in terms of this theory. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Kausalitét und Existenz bei Kant. Krist1an B. R. Aars. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVII, 2, pp. 171-192. 

Kant nowhere defines object or external existence. Conceived causally, the 
latter is to be inferred from its effects through a sort of logical deduction, or it 
is to be regarded as a purely regulative concept having no reality whatever 
corresponding to it. Notwithstanding some inconsistencies in his usage, Kant, 
doubtless, held that the causal category applies to the thing in itself, or objec- 
tive reality. Of course we should have to ask how that which is timeless can, 
at the same time, be existent, and effect results in a time order. This question 
is met by a strange displacement: eternity is substituted for temporal change, 
but duration still remains. The application of the causal category to phe- 
nomena is quite as obscure as its application to noumena. Kant gives no 
definition of the causal concept but takes refuge behind the vague expression 
ofarule. Existence, in both noumenal and phenomenal forms, is supposed by 
Kant to be quite independent of causality. This means that causality is 
an hypothesis furnished by the understanding, and by no means on a par 
with existence. But, as the abiding elements in phenomena—atoms, material 
stuff, etc., are really noumenal, how can we predicate causes of our transient 
experiences? The answer is, only ina pragmatic way. Transitory experiences 
really have their causes in the things in themselves conceived through hy- 
potheses in the legitimacy of which we believe. They are the real, unknowable 
truth, whereas the phenomena are the unreal, but pragmatic form of truth. 
Kant may, therefore, be called a pragmatist. There is a strong empirical 
element also to be found inhim. Over against the latter, however, stands the 
a priori element in which is included the old concept of an innate property 
of the soul. This has its roots in the notion of soul faculties, the existence of 
which can be known only by their effects, 7. e., through the application of the 
category of Causality. Otherwise a dualism results, in which an earth-spirit 
is placed over against the highest God. Objective reality or noumenon would 
be identical with the latter, and the world of experience would be an appear- 
ance in the consciousness of the earth-spirit. Objective reality, according 
to Kant, cannot be spacially extended, because everywhere and always we 
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come upon the spacially extended, and all our expectations are formed to that 
end. But this is no reason at all. If one should suddenly be translated into 
a spaceless world, he could only say that his a priori certainty of space intuition 


had deceived him. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 




















NOTES. 


The death of Professor Felice Tocco, of Florence, one of the best known of 
Italian philosophical scholars, is announced. He was born in 1845. 

Professor Warner Fite, of Indiana University, is spending the first semester 
of the present academic year as lecturer on philosophy at Harvard University 
He will be succeeded as lecturer at Harvard during the second semester by 
Professor George P. Adams, of the University of California. 

At Cornell University, C. A. Ruckmich has been appointed instructor in 
psychology, and Dr. Elijah Jordan, assistant in philosophy. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical period- 
icals: 

MIND, No. 76: F. H. Bradley, On Some Aspects of Truth; Gerald Cator, 
Reality as a System of Functions; D. Balsiilie, Professor Bergson on Time 
and Free Will; G. C. Field, The Meaning of Human Freedom; Discussions: 
A. W. Benn, The Origin of the Atomic Theory; E. D. Fawcett, A Note on 
Pragmatism; Henry J. Watt, Feeling and Thought: A Restatement; Critical 
Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Notes. 

THE PsycHOLoGicaL BULLETIN, VIII, 8: General Reviews and Summaries; 
Special Reviews; Books Received; Notes and News. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXII, 1: Felix Adler, The Rela- 
tion of the Moral! Ideal to Reality; Nathaniel Schmidt, The New Jesus Myth 
and its Ethical Value; James Seth, The Problem of Destitution: A Plea for 
the Minority Report; A. K. Rogers, Godwin and Political Justice; Waldo L. 
Cook, Fraternal Basis of Socialism; G. W. Super, Ethnic Morality; Book 
Reviews. 

THe JOURNAL OF PxHILOsopHy, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODs, 
VIII, 16: G. Santayana, Russell's Philosophical Essays (III); Discussion: E. 
N. Henderson, Do We Forget the Disagreeable?; W. L. Bush, The Problem of 
the “‘Ego-centric Predicament"’; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Jour- 
nals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 17: Mary Whiton Calkins, The Idealist to the Realist; Discussion: 
Evander Bradley McGilvary, Professor Dewey’s “Action of Consciousness”’; 
Societies: R. S. Woodworth, New York Branch of the American Psychological 
Association; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 

VIII, 18: Walter T. Marvin, The Existential Proposition; Societies: H. L. 
Hollingsworth, New York Branch of the American Psychological Association; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XV, 3: Benjamin B. Warfield, 
The ‘‘Two Natures” and Recent Christological Speculation. I. The Christ- 
ology of the New Testament Writings; Douglas C. Macintosh, Is Belief in the 
Historicity of Jesus Indispensable to Christian Faith?; Benjamin Wisner 
Bacon, The Resurrection in Primitive Tradition and Observance; Kaufmann 
Kohler, Dositheus, the Samaritan Heresiarch, and his Relations to Jewish 
and Christian Doctrines and Sects; John Alfred Faulkner, A Word of Protest; 
Must Christians Abandon Their Historic Faith?; Critical Notes; Recent Theo- 
logical Literature; Brief Mention; Books Received. 

Locos, II, 1: Georg Simmel, Der Begriff und die Tragédie’der Kultur; Hein- 
rich Rickert, Das Eine, die Einheit und die Eins. Bemerkungen zur Logik 
des Zahlbegriffs; Georg von Lukdcs, Metaphysik der Tragiédie; Sergius Hessen, 
Mystik und Metaphysik; Viktor Weizsdcker, Neovitalismus; Notizen; Biicher. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, I 
Abtl., LIX, 1 u. 2: Max Levy-Suhl, Studien iiber die experimentelle Beeinflus- 
sung des Vorstellungsverlaufes (Dritter Teil); Wilhelm Sternberg, Das Ap- 
petitproblem in der Physiologie und in der Psychologie; Otto Selz, Willensakt 
und Temperament. Eine Erwiderung; Literaturbericht. 

LIX, 3: C. Stumpf, Differenzténe und Konsonanz (Zweiter Artikel); 
Johann Dauber, Uber bevorzugte Associationen und verwandte Phanomene; 
Literaturbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SozI- 
oLocige, XXXV, 2: F. M. Urban, Uber den Begriff der Mathematischen 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, Il; Paul Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in sozio- 
logischer Beleuchtung, XVI; Besprechungen; Notiz. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuiLosopureE, XXIV, 4: David Neumark, 
Materie und Form bei Aristoteles. Erwiderung und Beleuchtung (Schlusz); 
M. Horten, Die Erkenntnistheorie des abu Raschid (um 1068); Bruno Jordan, 
Beitrage zu einer Geschichte der philosophischen Terminologie; Heinrich 
Romundt, Die Mittelstellung der Kritik der Urteilskraft in Kants Entwurf zu 
einem philosophischen System; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erscheinungen 
auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau; Zur Be- 
sprechung eingegangene Werke. 

ArcHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PaiLosopute, II Abt., XVII, 3: Alexander 
Maszkowski, Das Relativitatsproblem; Constantin Brunner, Die Lehre von 
den Geistigen und vom Volke; A. Levy, Der Begriff; Kurt Peschke, Der 
Zweckgedanke in der Rechtsphilosophie; Paul C. Franze, Einheit von Natur, 
Moral und Religion; J. Clay, Die Natur; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie; Zeitschriften- 
chau; Zur Besprechung eingegangene Werke. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXVI, 8: J. A. Sikorski, Les Corrélations Psy- 
chophysiques (avec fig.); G. Milhaud, La Définition du Hasard de Cournot; 
G. Davy, La Sociologie de M. Durkheim (2 et dernier article); Analyses et 


Comptes Rendus; Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 
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XXXVI, 9: F. Le Dantec, Vie Végétative et Vie intellectuelle; A. Chide, 
La Catégorie de Relation; J. Pérés, Le Pragmatisme et L’Esthétique; Obser- 
vations et Documents: G. L. Duprat, Le Réve et la Pensée Conceptuelle; 
Analyses et Comptes Rendus; Revue des Périodiques Etrangers; Livres Regus. 

REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, XI, 8: X. Moisant, L’Individualisme de Carlyle; P. 
Duhem, Le Temps selon les philosophes hellénes (second article); M. Gossard, 
A propos de quelques imperfections de la connaissance humaine (troisiéme 
article); M. Sérol, Les Inclinations; R. van der Elst, Cours de la Revue de Philos- 
ophie; Analyses et Comptes Rendus; Recension des Revues. 
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REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, V, 3: A Gardeil, 
La “‘Certitude Probable"; P. Doncoeur, La Religion et les Maitres de l’Aver- 
roisme. Ibn Rochd.; J. B. Frey, L’ctat originel et la chute de l'homme d’apres 
les conceptions juives au temps de Jésus-Christ; H. D. Noble, L’Individualité 
affective d’'apres S. Thomas; M. S. Gillet, Bulletin de Philosophie; A. Lemon- 
nyer et B. Allo, Bulletin de Science des Religiones; M. Jacquin, Bulletin 
d'Histoire des Institutions ecclésiastiques; Chronique; Recension des Revues. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIX, 4: E. Boutroux, Du rapport 
de la philosophie aux sciences; E. Durkheim, Les jugements de valeur et les 
jugements de réalité; P. Langevin, Le temps et la causalité; H. de Keyserling, 
La réalité métaphysique; Communications des Sections; Compte-rendu 





général. 

Revue NEO-ScCOLASTIQUE DE ParLosopuie, XVIII, 71: C. Sentroul, La vérité 
et le progrés du savoir (suite et fin); Jos. Coches, Plotin et les mystéres d'Isis; 
D. Nys, L’énergétique et la théorie scolastique; G. Legrand, Saint Augustin au 
leudemain de se conversion; F. Palhoriés, Bulletin de philosophie morale: Les 
Systémes en présence; M. DeWulf, Le mouvement néo-scolastique; J. de 
Ghellinck, Réminiscences de la dialectique de Marius Victorinus dans les con- 
flits théologiques du XI* siécle; Correspondance; Comptes rendus; Notes; 
Ouvrages envoyés a la redaction. 
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Memories and Studies 
By WILLIAM JAMES. §8vo, $1.75 net; By mail, $1.89 

Fifteen essays and addresses contained in this volume were composed for more 
or less popular audiences during the last years of Professor William James’ life, 
and are now collected in accordance with an unfilled purpose of hisown. Some 
of these pieces, such as those on Louis Agassiz, Emerson and Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography, give Professor James’ estimate of the great teachers whose names 
the essays bear. Several, notably an article on Thomas Davidson, are not only 
the critical estimates of a colleague, but the personal recollections of a student or 
friend. The essays in the second half of the book, on the other hand, are con- 
cerned, not with persons but with the application of the author’s psychological 
and philosophical beliefs to questions of the conduct of life. 


Both Volumes Ready 


A Textbook of Experimental Psychology 
By DR. CHARLES S. MYERS, Cambridge University. 
In two volumes. 8vo, $3.20 net. 

The first edition of this book had a wide general sale besides being used to a 
considerable extent as a text book, and was soon exhausted. The present edition 
has been revised and extended and has been divided into two parts. I. Text 

jook. II. Laboratory Exercises. 


. 
The Reason of Life 
By WILLIAM PorcHER DuBose, M.A.,S.T.D., author of ‘“The So- 
teriology of the New Testament,’’ ‘‘ The Gospel According to St. 
Paul,’’ High Priesthood and Sacrifice,’ ‘‘ The Gospel in the Gos- 
pels,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, pp. vili+274. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 
ConTENTS :—I. The Principle of Unity—Introductory.—II. The Begin- 
ning.—III. The Origin and Evolution of Life.—IV. Life Encosmic and 
Incarnate.—V. The Glory of the Only Begotten.—VI. Grace to Become Sons, 
—VII. The Process of Life Spiritual.—VIII. The Spiritual through the Nat- 
ural.—IX. Love as the Seminal Principle of Life.—X. Divine Love in 
Human Service.—XI. Christianity a Ministry of Life.—XII. Fellowship with 
God.—XIII. Christianity as a Witness.—XIV. The Blood that Cleanseth.— 
XV. The Comfort of Christianity. XVI. The Way of Divine Knowledge. — 
XVII. Whom Else but God ?—XVIII. What Else but Christ?—XIX. The 
Divinity and Deity of Jesus Christ.—XX. Christianity and Ethics. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ England in the Age of 
Wycliffe,’’ etc. 
With 4 Maps and 48 Fail-Page Illustrations. Sbo. $2.25 net. 


The previous volume in this trilogy described the landing at Marsala and the 
capture of Palerma by that handful of men in May, 1860. The present vol- 
ume traces the course of larger military, diplomatic and political events by which 
the original achievement of the Thousand led in six months to the formation of 
the Italian Kingdom. 

The author unfolds for the first time the most intimate workings of British di- 
plomacy at the decisive crisis of the Italian question. 

Already Published 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. With 7 maps and 34 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Pp. xvi+378. $2.00 net. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. With 5 maps and 34 illusustrations. 
8vo. Pp. xvi+-395. $2.25 met. 
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God In Evolution 


A Pragmatic Study of Theology 
By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ What is Reality.”’ Crown 8vo. 

This book is a tentative application of the pragmatic method to religious thought. 
It contemplates the possibility and the need of a change of base in theology from that 
of a special divinely authorized revelation to’ that of the comprehensive revelation 
that God has made of Himself in nature, in human consciousness, and in the long 
experience of the human race. It sees in Evolution an opportunity, such as has 
never before existed, for the construction of a theology that may be called ma¢ura/ in the 
widest sense—a sense that includes man, because it is derived from the conception 
of nature as the expression of one all-comprehensive world-process ; and it finds in 
the outcome of such a theology all the vital truths with regard to spiritual realities 
that have been endorsed by experience and wrought into human character. 

The book contains also an appendix on the use of analogy in speculative thought, 
in the constructions of science and in ordinary life. It traces its evidential value in 
these relations to the fact revealed by modern science that the world is, to some ex- 
tent, a series of repetitions on different planes, so that an intimate knowledge of 
one part of it is, within certain limits, a trustworthy guide to the interpretation of 
other parts of it and, progressively, to every part. 

A second appendix concerns itself with an appreciation of the philosophy of 
Professor Henri Bergson, and its relation to theology. 


Alexander Viets Griswold Allen 


1841-1908 
By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY, D.D., Rector, Grace Church, New York. 
Large Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Pp. xv-+296. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


An Eirenic Itinerary 
By SILAS McBEE, Editor of 7he Churchman, New York. Illustrated, 12mo. 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. 

This volume contains a series of seven papers written for Zhe Churchman 
while the author was conferring with the representatives of Churches in Russia, Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria, Turkey, Germany, France and England, on behalf of a 
better understanding between the Churches of Christendom, 


William James 


By EMILE BOUTROUX, Membre de I’ Institut. Authorized Translation by 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. §12mo. 


. . . 7 . 
The Position of Women in Indian Life 
By her Highness THE MAHARANI OF BARODA and S. M. MITRA, 
Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 

The Gaikwar of Baroda, the husband of the author of this book, is the foremost 
Indian Prince to try Western institutions in his State, and Her Highness having paid 
seven long visits to the West, including two to America, is well qualified to give 
Indian women her impression of women’s organization in the West. 

The book contains nineteen chapters, including one on Japan, which Her High- 
ness has also visited The point on which great stress is laid is that it is not antag- 
onism, but co-operation between the sexes that is required, and that man’s guidance 
is necessary to help woman to attain the highest of which she is capable. True to 
this maxim, the Maharani has enlisted the co-operation of Mr. S. M. Mitra, a literary 
man, who for the last seven years has paid particular attention to the subject. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s 
Publications 


BENN—The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Atrrep W. Benn, Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Greece,’ etc. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00 net. 

BROUGH—tThe Study of Mental Science. Five Lectures on the 
‘Uses and Characteristics of Logic and Psychology.’’ By J. 
BrouGH, Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the University 
College of Wales. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 

CROZIER—Civilization and Progress. New Preface, more fully 
explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the solution of 
its problems. By JoHN Beattie Crozier, LL.D. 8vo. $4.50. 
History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; Greco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christianity down to the Clos- 
ing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. 8vo. $4.50. 
Vol. II. [Jn preparation. | 
Vol. III. Political; Educational ; Social ; including an attempted 
Reconstruction of the Politics of England, France and America 
for the Twentieth Century. 8vo. $3.50 

DEWING.—Life as Reality: a Philosophical Essay. By Arruur 
Stone Dewinc, of Harvard University. Crown 8vo. pp. x+ 
210, price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

FAWCETT. The Individual and Reality. By Epwarp Dovcias 
FAWCETT. Medium 8vo. pp. xxiv-449. $4.25 net. 

‘*T hail your book as agreat and powerful agencyin the spreading of the truth.”’ 

Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 

FITE—Works by Warner Fire, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in 
Indiana University. 

An Introductory Study of Ethics. Crown 8vo. §1.6o0. 
Individualism: Four Lectures on the Significance of Con- 
sciousness for Social Relations. Crown 8vo. $1.80 net. 

GREEN—The Works of Tuomas HILt GREEN, late Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

Vols. Iand II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. Each, $5.25 
Vol. III. Miscellaneous and Memoir. 8vo. $7.00 
*.* In sets, 3 vols. $7.50 net 

HUME—tThe Philosophical Works of David Hume. Edited by 

T. H. Green, M.A., and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A. 4 








vols. 8vo. $10.00. Or separately: 
Essays, Moral, Political and Literary. 2 vols. $5.00 
A Treatise of Human Nature, etc. 2 vols. $5.00 


JOURDAIN. On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. 
By E. F. Jourpain, Doctor of the University of Paris, Vice- 
Principal, St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 

JOYCE. Principles of Logic. By Grorce Haywarp Joyce, S.]J., 
M.A., Prof. of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 8vo. $2.50 
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NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR JAMES 


Some Problems of Philosophy. A beginning of an Introduction to 
Philosophy. By WILLIAM James. 8vo. $1.25 net. [ Just Ready. 


This volume of about 250 pages was planned by Professor James as an introduc- 
tory text-book for students in Metaphysics and was purposely written with reference 
to class-room needs. At the same time, the author desired also to present in it his 
ripest judgment on some of the most fundamental problems known to philosophy. 
** Say,’’ he wrote in the memorandum directing its publication, ‘that I hoped by it 
to round out my system which now is too much like an arch built only on one side.’’ 
The book begins with a defense of philosophy against its critics and an exposition of its 
problems. It then analyzes in turn, the problems of the relation of percept and con- 
cept, of the one and the many, of novelty, of the infinite and causation, and concludes 
with a discussion of ‘‘ Faith and the right to believe.’’ Though the book is unfin- 
ished, what it offers is complete in itself and develops still further the author’s great 
pragmatistic programme of furnishing ‘‘a platform on which empiricism and ration- 
alism may join hands in a concrete view of life.’’ 

The work offers to students a lucid and original restatement and solution of the 
chief problems of all philosophy. It can, perhaps be used to advantage as a useful 
introduction to philosophy in colleges. 








Individualism : Four Lectures on the Significance of Consciousness 
for Social Relations. By Warner Fire, Professor of Philosophy in 
Indiana University, Author of ‘‘An Introductory Story of Ethics.’’ 


Crown 8vo. Pp. xx+ 301, price, $1.80 net. 


In a series of informal lectures}freely expanded for this, their origina] purpose, the 
author presents a fairly comprehensive philosophy of social relations, which is both 
critical and constructive. The critical animus is directed against the current view 
that the individual is the product of society,—and therefore that individual rights are 
conferred by the state and individual duty demands self-sacrifice for the common 
good. As against these the suthor seeks to re-establish the ethical doctrine of rational 
egoism and the political doctrine of natural rights,— but with a new basis and mean- 
ing. The right of the individual to{insist upon the satisfaction of his personal end 
rests, not upon natural constitution or impulse, but upon developed intelligence. As 
men become more conscious, with increasing culture and intelligence, they become 
also more self-conscious, and — very properly — never less self-seeking but more so; 
yet at the same time more capable of adjusting their social relations for mutual advan- 
tage. So that, for intelligent men, social order is not a matter of self sacrifice for the 
common good but of individual self-assertion through social agreement. 

Such is “‘ the significance of consciousness for social relations.’’ The meaning 
of this factor of human life, with its immense variations in degree, is developed 
through a rather wide range of topics, from esthetics to politics, and in particular it is 
shown to have an important bearing upon economic theory. 

A complete analysis of the argument is embodied in the table of contents. 


Philosophical Essays. By Bertranp Russet, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


The first three essays in this book are concerned with ethical subjects, while the 
last four are concerned with the nature of truth. The author includes among the 
ethical essays the one on ‘‘ The Study of Mathematics,’’ because this essay is con- 
cerned rather with the va/ue of mathematics than with an attempt to state what 
mathematics is. Of the four essays which are concerned with Truth, two deal with 
Pragmatism, whose chief novelty is a new definition of ‘‘truth.’’ One deals with 
the conception of truth advocated by those philosophers who are more or less affili- 
ated to Hegel, while the last endeavor to set forth briefly, without technicalities, the 
view of truth which commends itself to the author. 
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ROWE. Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By 
Stuart H. Rowe, Pu.D., Principal of the Wadleigh High 


School, New York City Crown 8vo. 


$1.50 net. 


SULLY. An Essay on Laughter: Its Forms, Its Causes, Its De- 


velopment, and Its Value. 


Author of ‘‘ The Human Mind,’’ etc. 


By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D., 
$2.20 net, 


SUTHERLAND. The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. 


By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


SWINBURNE.—Picture Logic. 
Science of Reasoning. 
23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 


THOMAS .—Intuitive Suggestion. 


of Mind. By J. W. THomas. 


By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


In 2"vols. 8vo. $8.00 


An Attempt to Popularise the 
With 
$1.00. 


A New Theory of the Evolution 
$1.50. 


TUCKER.—On the Doctrine of Personal Identity considered with 
Reference to a Future Life. By C. Comyns Tucker. Crown 8vo. 


$0.50 net. 


Stonypburst Pbilosopbical Series 


Theories of Knowledge : Absolu- 
tism, Pragmatism, Realism. By 
Lestig J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. $2.75. /ust ready. 


‘* The fact that it should have gained 
for its author the degree of Master of Arts 
with the mark of distinction for special 
merit from a body so little suspect of ex- 
cessive sympathy with scholasticism as 
the London University is a guarantee of 


the value of the work.’’ — MICHAEL 
MAHER, S.J. 
Logic. By RicHarp F. CLARKE, 


S.J., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Sec- 
ond Edition. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
First Principles of Knowledge. 
By Joun Ricxasy, S.J., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic and General Meta- 
physics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 


hurst. Crown 8vo. $1.50 
General Metaphysics. By Joun 
Ricxasy, S.J. Third Edition. 
(1898) Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural Law). By Josepu Rick- 


ABY, S.J., M.A., Lond. ; Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Stonyhurst. Crown 8vo. 

$1.50. 


Natural Theology. By BERNARD 
BoEeppDER, S.J., Professor of Natu- 
ral Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst. Crown 8vo. §1.75. 


Psychology: Empirical and 
Rational. By MicHarL MAHER, 
S.J., Professor of Mental Philos- 
ophy at Stonyhurst College. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 

$1.75. 


Political Economy. By C. S. 
Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner in 
Political Economy in the Royal 


University of Ireland. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 
$2.00 
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JAMES—Works by WituiaM James, M.D., Ph. et Litt.D., late Pro- 


fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. 
The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. $2.00 


The Varieties of Religious Experience. Being the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 8vo. $3.20 net. 


Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 8vo. $1.25 net. 
The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to ‘ Pragmatism.’ 8vo. $1.25 net. 
A Pluralistic Universe: Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation on the Present 
Situation of Philosophy. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Some Problems of Philosophy. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philos- 
ophy. 8vo. $1.25 net. /ust Ready. 

KELLY. Works by Epmonp Ke tty, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 
** Evolution and Effort.’’ 


Government or Human Evolution. In two parts. Crown 8vo. 
I. Justice. $1.50 
II. Individualism and Collectivism. $2.50 


Twentieth Century Socialism; What it is not; what it is; 
how it may come. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


LECKY. Works by W. E. H. Lecxy, LL.D. Democracy and 
Liberty. New Edition, Introduction. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 


The Map of Life. Conduct and Character. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


LUTOSLAWSKI. The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. With 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his Writings. 

By W. LutosLawsk1, Professor in the University of Kazan. 
8vo. $2.00 net 


MACKINNON. AHistory of Modern Liberty. By James Mackin 
non, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vols. I and II. Vol. I: Introduction—Origins 
—The Middle Ages; Vol. Il: The Age of the Reformation. 

8vo. $10.00 net 


Vol. III: The Struggle with the Stuarts( 1603-1647). 8vo. $5. net 


MILL. Principles of Political Economy. By Joun Sruart MILL. 
New Edition, edited with an Introduction by W. J. AsHLEy, 
M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham etc. Crown 8vo. Pp. liv+1o14. $1.50 net 


PRINCE. The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical 
Study in Abnormal Psychology. By Morton Prince, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System, Tufts College Medi- 
cal School ; Physician for Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston 
City Hospital. 8vo. $2.80 net. By mail, $3.00 
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